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15" SANDER 
MODEL G1052 
ONLY‘ygs™ 

F.O.S. BELLINGHAM. WA or WILLIAMSPORT, PA 


ASK ANYONE! 


We are still the only company in the U.S. to provide a 
reference service whereby we will locate a customer 
near you who has bought a piece of equipment you are 
interested in and from whom you may get a first-hand, 
unbiased report on our equipment and service. NOW 
THAT'S CONFIDENCE! 



IMPORTS, INC. 


OF FtNE mCHtNEFr’ 



24" DRUM SANDER 
MODEL G1066 
ONLY *1095" 


F.0.8. BELLINGHAM, WA or WILLIAMSPORT. PA 




x48" COMB. SANDER 
MODEL Q1014 
ONLY *195™ 


F.O.B, BELLINGHAM, WA or WILLIAMSPORT, PA 



10" HEAVY DUTY 
TABLE SAW 
MODEL G1022 
Reg. $365 SALE *355™ 


F,0.B. BELLINGHAM. WA or WILLIAMSPORT. PA 



SUPER HEAVY-DUTY 
TABLE SAW 
MODEL Gl02a 
ONLY *895™ 


F.O.B. BELLINGHAM. WA or WILUAMSPORT. PA 







12"PLANER . 
MODEL G1017 [ 

Reg. $385 SALE *375°° 


15"PLANER 
MODEL G1021 
ONLY *735°° 


20" PLANER 
MODEL G1033 
ONLY *1,295°° 


F.0.8. BELLINGHAM, WA or WILLIAMSPORT. PA 


F.O.B. BELLINGHAM, WA Of WILLIAMSPORT. PA 


F.O.B. BELLINGHAM, WA or WILLIAMSPORT, PA 


^(STAND IS OPTIONAL)^ 


2 H.P. DUST 
COLLECTOR 
MODEL G1029 
ONLY *295™ 


'J 3 H.P. SHAPER 
r MODEL G1026 
I ONLY *850™ 


1-1/2 H.P. SHAPER 
MODEL G1035 
ONLY *495°° 


F.O.B. BELLINGHAM, WA or WILLIAMSPORT. PA 


F.O.B, BELLINGHAM, WA or WILLIAMSPORT, PA 


F.O.B. BELLINGHAM, WA or WILLIAMSPORT, PA 


6" X 47" HEAVY DUTY 
JOINTER 
MODEL G1182 
Reg. $375 ONLY *345™ 


8"x65" SUPER HEAVY 
DUTY JOINTER 
MODEL GIOIS 
Reg. $695 SALE *650" 


16" BANDSAW 
MODEL G1538 
ONLY *525“ 


F.O.B, BELLINGHAM. WA or WILLIAMSPORT, PA 


F.O.B BEUIN6HAM, WA or WILLIAMSPORT, PA 


F.O.B. BELLINGHAM, WA or WILLIAMSPORT, PA 








ORDERS: 


P.O. BOX 2069 
BELLINGHAM, WA 98227 
Customer Service; (206) 647-4801 


1 -5537 


<e 




2406 REACH ROAD 
WILLIAMSPORT, PA 17701 
Customer Service; (717) 326-3806 


ORDERS: 1 - 800 - 523-4777 










































































































jOIN THE NEW BOOK CLUB EXCLUSIVELY FOR WOODWORKERS... 








EN€WlX)Pt^lA 

WSod 


l^o$aur a 

ToysinWwd 


; Making^^r 
ToyTrains Y 

,iVi 


#80074-38 $14.95 
1/2 Price: $7.48 


#80053-93 $16.95 

1/2 Price: $8,48 


#80078-38 $14.95 
1/2 Price; $7.48 


#80072-93 $16.95 
1/2 Price: $8.48 


6 Great Reasons to Join Now! 


#80057-79 $23.90 #80065-38 $14.95 

1/2 Price; $11.95 Count 1/2 Price: $7.48 

as 1 selection 


#80075-38 $14.95 
1/2 Price: $7.48 


#80060-61 $17.95 
1/2 Price: $8.98 


Help yourself to huge savings up to $56.85 by joining now! 
Discover the best new and classic woodworking books every 
month in your FREE Club Newsletter. 

Get discounts from 15% to 50% on every book. 

Take one Free Bonus Book with every four books you buy. 

Get Free postage and handling when you include payment with 
your order after you join. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed 100%! 


#80094-93 $16.95 
1/2 Price: $8.48 


#80100-41 $15.95 
1/2 Price: $7.98 


#80067-51 $19.95 
1/2 Price: $9.98 


Take Any Book 

FREE! 

Choose Another Book at 1/2 Price! 

(If you like, take a third book for only $5.95.) And there's no obligation to ^ more books! 


#80055-93 $16.95 
1/2 Price: $8.48 


#80061-85 $18.95 
1/2 Price: $9.48 


Projcctelbr 

Woodwoikejs 


#80063-80 $25.90 
1/2 Price: $12.95 
Count as 1 selection. 


#80056-78 $21.95 
1/2 Price: $10.98 

iCABINETS&BlilLT-II'Si 


wm 


#80070-61 $17.95 
1/2 Price: $8.98 


#80054-78 $21.95 
1/2 Price; $10.98 


_Sl[OP 


#80059-41 $15.95 
1/2 Price: $7.98 


#80052-74 $27.90 
1/2 Price: $13.95 
Count as 1 selection 


Start your Membership today—with this Special Offer! 


Here's how the Club works. 

Every month you'll get your free issue of the Club 
newsletter, Woodworker's Book Club News. It 
describes the month's Main Selection and dozens of 
other books to choose from. If you want the Main 
Selection, do nothing and it will be sent 
automatically. If you want a different book, or want 
nothing that month, you'll always have at least ten 
days to decide and return the order form. You have 
NO OBLIGATION to buy any more books—you're 
just trying out the club for six months. After that, 
either you or the Club can cancel your membership 
any time. Each time you buy a book, your 
membership will be extended for the following six 
months. If you should ever receive your WWBC 
News late so you don't have ten days to decide 
what you want, we'll take care of it. If that ever 
happens and you receive a book you don't want, 
just return it at our expense. If you're ever unhappy 
with a book for any reason, just return it within 10 
days for full refund, no questions asked. When we 
say Satisfaction Guaranteed, we mean it! 


FREE Book Membership Certificate 


□ 


I'd like to join Woodworker's Book 
Club! Rush nne my special New 


FREE 


Member books: 

My FREE Book#_ 

My 1 /2 Price Book #..$_ 

plus postage and handling.$ 3.97 

■ Optional $5.95 Book #... 

Here's all I pay.$_ 


(Payment must accompany order. Ohioans add 5.5% tax.) 

Check enclosed (or)Charge my LI Visa U MasterCard 

Acct #_Exp date_ 

Credit Cards call TOLL-FREE 1 - 800 - 876-0963 

9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Eastern time, Mon.-Fri. 


I understand how the Club works and that I have 
NO OBLIGATION to buy any more books. 

Signature _ 


required on ^11 cemticates 


Name _ 


Address.^ 
City_ 


_State . 


ZIP. 


Offer good in U.S. and Canada for new members only. Remit 
in U.S. funds. All applications subject to approval. Please allow 
3^ weeks for delivery. 

WaOPWORKER^ 

BOOK CL U B 

P.O. Box 12171 • Cincinnati, OH 45212-0171 
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Robin Kopit of Cedar Rocket Woodworking 
clamps the final assembly to make Jeff Greefs 
“Morris-Style Chair" featured on page 34. This 
interesting project harks back to furniture and 
design ideas popular early in this century. 
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Clear Cuts 


If your magazine seems a little thicker this month, it’s because of 
our latest growth spurt—to 100 pages. We’ve got the room, now, to 
really tackle some big projects. Check out the "Morris-Style Chair” 
project on page 34, for example. It involves an interesting jig for 
routing scarf joints, and is a healthy exercise in mortise and tenon 
joinery. It’s a real show-off project, but not hard, once you get into it...a 
great first chair. 

For another challenge, and an elegant piece of custom furniture, 
you might want to make Ken Sadler’s entertainment center on page 
62. This is the most involved project we’ve ever presented; we’ve 
done our best to explain the process in a way that will get you from 
start to finish with beautiful results. 

But even with the detailed instructions for those big projects, we’ve 
got plenty of room for a whole bunch of quicker, easier projects as 
well. Between the bird feeder, spice rack, whirligig, desktop name¬ 
plate, country horse, and the exploding coin bank, you’re bound to 
find something to make for some weekends of fun. We’re committed 
to keeping your “quick project list” full. 

So committed, in fact, that we’ve started a new magazine to inspire 
you during the months between issues of PW. We call it Weekend 
Woodcrafts, and that’s exactly what it is—straightforward projects 
you can complete in just a few fun days, if you haven’t seen Weekend 
Woodcrafts yet, check the ad on page 77 for information. 

Our readers are full of good project ideas, too. The results from 
ScrapwoodChallenge ^1 are in, and on page 92 we show you the best 
of the scrap solutions—and issue a new challenge! Winners get PW 
T-shirts, Back Issue Binders, and the occasional power tool... 

There’s only one other way to get a PW T-shirt: tell us about your 
scrap. We’re looking for ideas for future Scrapwood Challenges, and 
if we use yours, we’ll give you a fabulous ecru T-shirtwiththe PWlogo 
discretely emblazoned on the front. So take a look at your scrap pile. 
What do you have a lot of? Are there several pieces that are the same 
size? Tell us about them, and we’ll put all of you to work on design 
ideas that will get them out of that corner. 


Be Safe! 

Occasionally we show a setup or a technique that may 
appear to be unsafe. These procedures are demonstrated by 
experienced craftsmen who are comfortable using the setups 
they show. 

It is up to you to determine whether or not you can safely 
perform these operations on your own equipment. There is 
always another way, and you should choose the method that 
seems safest to you. 


Letters 


W e welcome your comments, 
pro or con, about articles we 
publish. Send your letters to: Editor, 
Popular Woodworking, 1320 Galaxy 
Way, Concord, CA 94520. Letters 
may be edited for publication. 


A Flock of Butterflies 

Enclosed is a couple of pictures of 
butterflies which I made into a butterfly 
bush. The plans were in your January 
1990 Issue (#52). 

I’ve made over 60, and given them to 
my friends. The Butterfly Bush won a blue 



arts and crafts show. 

Keep those plans coming. 

Victor J. Eck, Campbell, OH 

Tilt Towards Center 

In your September 1991 issue (#62), in 
“Tricks of the Trade,” I noticed a sugges¬ 
tion on doweling plywood drawers which 
needs a vast improvement. 

Instead of the dowel holes being bored 
perpendicularly to the surface as was 
shown, they should be drilled at angles 
toward each other in dovetail fashion. This 
improvement will make the dowels worth 
inserting by increasing their holding power. 

Boles M. Derenda, West Seneca, NY 

Safe Tootsies 

In too many woodworking magazines, 
we see pictures of people doing alt kinds of 
dangerous operations without dressing 
properly forthem. Ratherthan again preach 
about obvious things WKe eye protection 
and dust protection, which by now you 
should consider mandatory, let’s take up 
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another item: Shoes. Most of the time, our 
first inclination is to think only that shoes 
should be comfortable. That’s probably 
why we see so many woodworkers wear¬ 
ing sneakers. I was wearing them the day 
I dropped a 14 foot long piece of cherry 2 
X 12 on my foot. This 100-pound-plus 
plank broke two toes, and cost a couple of 
hundred dollars in medical care. It kept me 
from working at all for two days and from 
working comfortably for several weeks. 
Since then, a pair of steel-toed shoes is a 
requirement in my shop; they’re not as 
comfortable as sneakers, but if I’d had 
them on that day, I’d have walked away 
from that cherry plank without crutches. 

Hugh Foster, Manitowoc, Wl 

So Far, So Good 


If any of your readers have a tried and 
true industrial art project for students in 
grades one to seven, (ages five to thirteen) 
would you be kind enough to send me a 
copy of your plans. My students and I 
would greatly appreciate this kind gesture. 

If I receive a number of workable plans, 
I may compile them into a booklet to share 
with other isolated teachers in a similar 
predicament, or others who may be inter¬ 
ested. Thanks ever so much! 

Gord Price 
Sakku School 
Coral Harbour 
N.W.T., Canada XOC OCO 

Holy Gift 

The Nativity Wreath, #63, PlVNov. 91, 
caused a whirlwind of action around my 
place. I cut the pattern out while learning to 
master a 16" scroll saw, and 
while my wife was 
shopping for the 
suggested paints. 
An artist retativefrom 
Thurmont, MD was 
visiting, and she 
painted it. I flew it to 
Porter, TX, and gave it 
to my nephew. He fell 
in love with it and gave 
it a permanent spot in 
his bay window. 

Thank you for pre¬ 
senting the challenge. 
Leon H. Nunn, Santa 
Rosa, CA 


I am sending photos of a rocking foot¬ 
rest I made from the plans in 
Issue #60, May 1991 to go with 
a walnut rocking chair I rebuilt. 

The footrest is of black walnut 
to match the chair, and I caned 
both. I have done very little 
woodworking 



T. W. O’Rork, 
Punta Gordon, FL 


Plastic Works Better 


Send Plans Via Saint Bernard 

I am hoping I will be able to appeal to 
your readers for some assistance. 

Part of my new Northern teaching as¬ 
signment is to teach Industrial Arts to 
gradesone through six. I have been search¬ 
ing for books with project ideas for elemen¬ 
tary grades with little success. There are a 
great number of books on “Toys To Make 
For Kids” but none on “Toys And Projects 
Kids Can Make.” My problem is com¬ 
pounded by living near the Arctic Circle 
where there are no stores that sell books 
or magazines. 


In reference to a suggestion in the 
Tricks of the Trade department in the No¬ 
vember issue on the subject of drawing 
perfect arcs: I question the accuracy of 
using wood for the bow mechanism. The 
uneven fibers in either natural grain wood 
or plywood, when cut in narrow strips, 
tends to curve at an uneven arc. 

My suggestion (aftertrial and error) isto 
substitute the wood bow with a material 
like Plexiglas® or Formica®, since either 
material tends to bend evenly because of 
its structure. 

Mr. A.G. Rosebrough, Kingsville, OH 


Personalized Bench 

I enjoyed reading about, and then build¬ 
ing the Deacon’s Bench design from Issue 
#62. It is great for decoration and children 
love to sit on it. The one I made for myself 
came out so well that I decided to make 
one as a gift for an upcoming wedding. 

I made two small additions which are 
worth noting. Firstly, using my router and 
lettering guide, I engraved the date of the 
wedding along with the couple’s names 
onto the seat back. Secondly, my wife 
added a cushion for the final touch. 



Since I had 

to re-trace the pattern to make the second 
bench, I decided to get smart this time. I 
taped a scrap piece of Va" lauan board to 
the back of my pine boards before cutting. 
When I was done I had a finished set of 
patterns along with the components for my 
bench. 

One other tip which came in handy was 
to save the scrap from the scrolled section 
of the seat back. I needed it to provide a 
straight edge my letter guide. It will also 
come in handy should I need a similar 
scrolled section on some other piece. 

Chuck Henry, Peachtree City, GA 


Correction 

In the Tool Talk column on Shop 
Gadgets (Issue #64) Sanford Wilk sug¬ 
gested that Leichtung Workshop’s 
Double Pocket Hole Drill Guide comes 
with a stepped drill bit, and he gave an 
incorrect price for the two. Actually, the 
two items are sold separately, at $12.99 
for the guide and $12.99 for the bit, or 
both for $24.98 

We regret any confusion this may 
have caused. 
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Tricks of the Trade 



Improved Radial Saw Table 

Most radial arm saw tables are short, and they all are soon 
etched and splintered along the path the blade usually travels. 
You can make a work surface that is longer, accurate and rigid 
without making table extensions that take up valuable space. 
Laminate pine boards face to face the width and length you want, 
surface the top to thickness, square up the edges and ends 
accurately, and drill it for mounting bolts. Then rout a 4" wide area 
across the table the same depth as the thickness of a piece of 
brightly colored plastic laminate. Secure the plastic with contact 
cement in the routed area. After six years of hard use, the table 
is in good condition and the etching problem is solved. 

Dick Dorn 
Oelwein, Iowa 


Transferring Patterns 

A good method for transferring detailed patterns onto wood is 
to use a solid color self-sticking shelf paper. First draw or trace 
the pattern onto the shelf paper, then pull off the back and attach 
the shelf paper to the wood.Tracing over the detail lines inside the 
pattern will leave a slight indentation which can be used for 
guidelines in finishing. When you’re finished cutting and drilling, 
simply pull off the shelf paper. It doesn’t leave a residue, and a roll 
goes a long way. 

Donald J. Lee 
Cressona, Pennsylvania 

Quick-Change Drill Press Depth Stop 

The depth stop on a drill press is essential when you want to 
drill to a predetermined depth accurately. My only complaint is the 
time and hassle it takes to screw the micro-nut up or down on the 


stop rod. I placed a shaft collar under the conventional locking 
sleeve and nut on my drill press, and replaced the set screw in the 
collar with a more convenient thumb screw. Now, when I have a 
few holes to drill, I slide the shaft collar quickly to the proper 
positon and tighten the thumb screw. When you don’t need the 
depth gauge, loosen the collar, let it sit at the bottom of the stop 
rod, and while you’re drilling the stop rod will slide up and down 
within the collar. One caution, however: if you have many holes 
to drill to a single predetermined depth, use the conventional 
depth stop. There’s no chance it will slip under repeated pressure. 

Dick Dorn 
Oelwein, Iowa 


T ricks of the Trade shares readers’ tips for making 
woodworking tasks easier and safer. Send yours to 
Tricks of the Trade, c/o Popular Woodworking, 1320 
Galaxy Way, Concord, CA 94520. We pay $25 for each 
trick we publish. 
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Tricks of the Trade 


continued 


Shaft Collar Keeps Pulleys in Place 

The pulleys on some of my machines creep slowly towards the 
end of the motor shaft no matter how tightly I adjust the set 
screws. This is particularly a problem with high torque and small 



pulleys, such as on my jointer and band saw. I solved the problem 
by positioning an inexpensive shaft collar against the pulley and 
tightening its set screw. The extra set screw resulted in a big 
improvement. 

Dick Dorn, 
Oelwein, Iowa 

Bottle Opener Corner Scraper 

What are you going to do with your now-obsolete beer can 
openers? With a little sharpening in the right places they make 
excellent scrapers. 

George Baharian 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Safety Lock Box for Machines 

Here’s a very simple box designed to enclose the entire switch 
box on power machines. The sides and bottom are grooved to 
accept a plywood panel that slides in place from the top side of the 
box. A drawer lock provides the security. If you install several 
boxes, get locks that are keyed alike. Now the power switches 
stay clean, and I don’t have to worry about little fingers when I’m 
not in the shop. 

Dick Dorn, 
Oelwein, Iowa 



Magnetic Nail Picker 

A small speaker magnet, some scrap copper wire, and a 
35mm film canister make an excellent picker-upper for small 
parts and fasteners. Form a ring at one end of the wire to slip over 
your finger, and glue a tight loop at the other end to the smooth 
face of the magnet. A slot cut in the canister lid lets the wire slide 
up and down, yet keeps stray fasteners out. Place the bottom of 



the canister, with the magnet against the bottom, near the items 
to be picked up and raise the unit to pick up a load. When you pull 
the magnet away from the bottom, the load will drop free. 

Alice and Robert Tupper 
Canton, South Dakota 


Filling The Crack 

The groove on the radial arm saw table can create problems 
for smooth cutting as it gets wider and deeper. Eliminate this 
problem by taping off the ends of the cut in the table and filling the 
groove with the resin mix from a fiberglass patch kit. The resin 
flows out and sets up smooth in a short time for a fast, easy fix. 
Add a red dye to the mix and the groove will stand out for safety 
as well. 


Stanley Hohnstadt 
Apple River, Illinois 
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Tricks of the Trade 


continued 


Jar Hangers 

I Store many of my small parts in screw-top jars. By drilling a 
small hole in the center of the jar top and attaching a small eye- 
bolt, I can hang the jars on peg hangers so my small parts are 
always handy. 

Howard E. Moody 
Upper Jay, New York 

Rubber Surface Protector 

Add a rubber spatula or bowl scraper to your tool kit to protect 
smooth and finished wood surfaces. A small hole in the scraper 
blade lets it slip over finishing nails and brads for driving and 
pulling. The rubber blade cushions the wood when your hammer 
misses, and protects it from dents and scratches when pulling 


which you can find in the household cleaner section of the 
supermarket. It’s made by The Murphy-Phoenix Company, Box 
22930, Cleveland, OH 44122. You might also experiment with 
other slick, mild soaps. 

Maurice Bullard 
Corvallis, Oregon 

Plastic Pipe Tenon Guide 

Use a 10" length of 1" diameter plastic pipe to hold Va" square 
stock when making chair rungs or stretchers. The %" square 
stock will just slip into the pipe. Rest the pipe on the saw table 
against the miter gauge ready to move against the rotating blade. 




longer nails. Use a nail set, of course, to finish driving the nails. 

Alice and Robert Tupper 
Canton, South Dakota 


Start with the rip fence set for the tenon length, and the blade 
height set to just touch the flat face of the stock. Rotate the top of 
the pipe toward the miter gauge to cut a kerf around the stock. 
Slide the pipe right and left while holding the miter gauge even 
with the center of the blade. This will cut a round tenon on the 
square stock. Raise the blade in small increments to cut the size 
you want. 


Rust Eraser 

You can easily and safely remove rust spots from small hand 
tools by using an eraser of the type used by stenographers. These 
are abrasive enough to cut the rust but not to scratch the metal. 
Purchase them in the school or office supply section of your local 
variety store. 

Howard E. Moody 
Upper Jay, New York 


Lathe Polishing Lubricant 

Using the lathe to polish lacquered pieces is a good way to 
achieve a mirror-like finish, but bowls and trays larger than 12" 
present a problem. The lowest speed on the shop lathe is too fast 
for sanding the outer area, even with 320 to 600-grit wet or dry 
abrasive paper and water. No matter how much water you use, 
the heat build-up will soften the lacquer, gum the paper, and spoil 
the finish. Here’s a simple remedy—add a tablespoon of liquid 
linseed oil soap to a cup or two of water. The water becomes so 
slick that the sanding and polishing proceed without further 
difficulty. This soap was available under the the trade name Linsol 
until the company went out of business. Try Murphy’s Oil Soap 


This same technique will work for cutting round tenons on 
larger flat stock if you use a larger diameter pipe. Long thin 
tapered shims wedged between the stock and the pipe wall at 
each end of the pipe can be adjusted to center the flat stock in the 
pipe opening. 

Alice and Robert Tupper 
Canton, South Dakota 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


MY WOODWORKING SHOP MAKES ME 
$300 WEEKLY, PART TIME. 
YOURS CAN, TOO! 


You’ve heard of "the woodworker 
who was a real butcher!’ It’s true for 
many years I was a meat cutter in a 
butcher shop in Erie, Pennsylvania. But 
several years ago the poor economy in 
the Erie area forced me to look for a 
new job. 

I looked for months. Nothing was 
available. My situation was so bad we 
were getting calls from collection 
agencies, Each time the phone rang my 
wife would begin to cry. 

I was sitting at the kitchen table very 
late one snowy night in December. I 
couldn’t sleep, my checkbook was over¬ 
drawn, bills were piling up and the bank 
was threatening to foreclose on our 
home. 

While I was sitting there, I began 
remembering the advice a very 
successful man by the name of Ed from 
Waterford, Pennsylvania once gave me. 
He said, "Rick, If you want to succeed, 
make a living, don’t just earn a living. In 
other words, work for yourself, BE 
YOUR OWN BOSS" This man should 
knowl He was 89 years old and a self- 
made millionaire. 

"Make a living"?" That night it came 
to me. For years my wife, Amy, and I 
went to all the local craft shows. We 
loved them. We admired the beautiful 
handmade woodcrafts. Fact is. I’ve 
enjoyed woodworking ever since I was 
a boy. I told Amy many times, "When I 
retire and have more time I want to 
make handmade wooden toys and gifts!’ 

It was just before Christmas and 
there were many local craft shows, so 
we started going to each of them. We 
watched what items were selling well 
and asked a lot of questions. After 
gathering all the information we could, 
we went to work. 

In an abandoned pigeon coop with an 
old borrowed saw and some scrap 
lumber, we designed seven very 
unusual items, among others, which we 
thought would have great sales appeal. 
After cutting each on our old band saw, 
hand sanding them smooth and painting 
them in many colors, we loaded them 
into our old Chevy station wagon and 
went to our first craft show in 
Waterford, Pennsylvania. 


We were so excited we arrived an 
hour earlier than the rest of the crafters 
to make sure we were ready before the 
show started. 

Amy and I sat in our booth anxiously 
watching the people look at our hand¬ 
made woodcrafts. A well dressed lady in 
a red dress picked up one of our blue 
cat doorstops and said, "Oh, how cute. 
This is just what I’ve been looking for!’ 
Our first sale, $9.95. That was just the 
start. Next we sold one of our Canadian 
geese items for $5.95, then two unique 
toy trucks to an elderly lady who wanted 
to give them to her grandson. 

At the end of the day we looked into 
our cash box. We’d made over $600! 

We were so happy we treated 
ourselves to a prime rib dinner for the 
first time in fourteen months! 

We have some friends. Bob and 
Nancy Williams, from Fairview, Pennsyl¬ 
vania. Bob is a 25-year-old school 
teacher, so of course they needed an 
extra income to help with the family 
expenses. Bob asked me if I would help 
them get started with a money making 
woodworking business. 

Amy and I spent several weeks 
helping them turn their garage into a 
workshop. We gave them many designs 
which were very profitable for us, and 
information on which shows to attend. 

Now, eighteen months later, they 
have a very successful craft business 
attending shows in the summer months 
when Bob isn’t teaching. Nancy keeps 
the business going in the winter 
attending the local Christmas shows 
and filling mail orders. 

This isn’t some kind of "Get Rich 
Quick" deal. No way. There’s plenty of 
room for everyone in crafting. I won’t be 
competing with you and you won’t be 
competing with me. That’s why Amy 
and I would enjoy showing you how you 
can start your own craft business using 
your basic woodworking and painting 
skills. You can go as far as you want... 
profits are virtually unlinniteci! 

HERE IS WHAT I’LL SEND YOU 

I’ve put all my successful designs, 
plans, patterns and step-by-step instruc¬ 
tions into one fact filled Guide. 


You’ll learn... 

■ How to begin with a small amount 
of money. 

■ What tools you will need. I’ll give 
you an exact list. 

■ What designs are the best sellers. 

■ What type of lumber and hardware 
to use and where to buy it. 

■ How to give your crafts that 
personal touch that will increase 
sales by 80%. 

■ How to find and choose the right 
shows. 

■ How to set up books and records. 

■ How to avoid the mistakes that I 
made... and save hundreds of 
dollars. 

I’LL ALSO INCLUDE... 

■ THIRTY-FIVE (35) of my show- 

tested fast selling woodcrafts in easy-to- 
copy full size plans, with actual 
photographs of each finished item. 

I’ll send you the complete guide to 
examine for 30 days. A full month! 

There is absolutely no risk to you. 

NONE. 


MY GUARANTEE IS SIMPLE 

1. Write your name and address on a 
plain piece of paper and enclose a 
check for $12.95. BUT POSTDATE 
YOUR CHECK 30 DAYS IN ADVANCE. 
That way it’s not cashable by us or 
anyone for a full month. THERE IS 
ABSOLUTELY NO RISK TO YOU. 

2. I’ll send you the WOODCRAFTING 
FOR PROFIT guide immediately. 

Read it. if you are not absolutely 
satisfied, return it within 30 days. I 
WILL PROMPTLY RETURN YOUR 
ORIGINAL UNCASHED CHECK. NO 
QUESTIONS, NO DELAYS, NO 
EXCUSES. This is the fairest way I 
know to help you get started. 


To order, send your name, address, 
and postdated check to Rick Gundaker, 
8042-H Old Oliver Rd., Erie, PA 16509. 

©1991 Rick Gundaker 



The Business End 


by Ken Sadler 


Let People Know 


You have to let people know what you’ve got, if you ever 
expect to sell it. One of the best and least expensive ways for a 
small woodworking shop to spread the word is through sales 
literature. 

We’ve all been exposed to catalogs, brochures, flyers, cards, 
letters and the slick paper inserts in the Sunday newspapers. 
Let’s discuss the types and variations that can work for the small 
woodshop. 

Are you a custom furniture builder that makes only what your 
customers want, or do you build a set number of designed pieces 
to order? Are you a semi-production shop making a line of 
wooden items, or do you crank out whatever’s new and hot in the 
craft market? The type of shop you run is an important consider¬ 
ation when creating useful sales literature. 

Doing it right also depends on your method 
of selling. Do you have your own showroom? Do 
you sell by mail, through distributors, or at arts 
and crafts shows? Like your type of shop, your 
approach to sales literature will be influenced by 
your sales method. 

Flyers, Cards and Catalogs 

In my own particular case, I was a furniture builder 
who made custom pieces of my own design. I used 
two types of sales literature, the flyer and the card. 

The flyer was a standard 8 V 2 '' X 11" sheet of heavy 
paper, folded in thirds for mailing, and printed on both 
sides with pictures of current offerings. This piece went 
out to my mailing list to let people know I was having a 
sale or an open house at my shop. Over several years 
I’d built up list of over five hundred names. This method 
is an effective and inexpensive way to get the word out, 
and let potential buyers know what’s going on. It usually 
persuaded about two-thirds to three-quarters of the 
mailing to come to the event. This was especially important to my 
business because my home and shop are on a farm fifty miles 
outside of Portland. 

My other standby was a 4" X 6" card, carefully designed, and 
printed on both sides. I had an artist friend design the front to 
resemble the wooded area where I live. A hand-lettered heading 
and underlying copy gave a short, succinct statement why you 
should buy handcrafted furniture. The other side of the card had 
a small map showing how to get to the farm from the main highway 
and a statement of my general business practices. 

The card extended an invitation to come visit anytime one was 
in the area. I used this card extensively and kept a stack of them 
at any gallery that showed my work. Anytime I exhibited at a show, 
I had a stack of the cards available for visitors to my booth. This 
card enabled me to do business across the country. The location 
Ken Sadler is a retired custom furniture maker in Portland, Oregon. 


of the farm was also a big help. The highway shown on the card 
is the main road between Portland and the Oregon Coast. At the 
coast is located the only five-star resort in Oregon, and the lodge 
there has a gallery which showed my work. The cards were 
always present along with a photo album that showed other 
pieces I had built. ’Visitors came from all parts the country. Many 
of them liked what they saw of my work, picked up a card, and on 
their way back to the Portland area to head home, they would stop 
at the farm. We would have a nice visit and most times they’d 
order a piece of furniture. When I’d finished the piece, I sent them 
a picture, they sent me a check, and I shipped it off to them. That 
little card brought me thousands of dollars worth of business from 
every corner of the country. 


.. vou, yo'" 


‘ a "• - ■ •” *’ 


m. _^ 

Here’s how another furniture- 
maker, Thomas Moser, uses sales literature. If you pick up 
a copy of The New Yorker, you’ll find his ad. It contains his 
name and address, a picture of one of his pieces, and offers a 
catalog for nine dollars. The catalog is a beautiful, multi-paged 
piece, illustrated with highly professional photos of his 
furniture. It probably costs the whole nine dollars he gets for 
it, but it sells his furniture. I know he’s used this approach for at 
least fifteen years and if it didn’t sell furniture he wouldn’t 
still be doing it. 

other Types of Catalogs 

Are you a semi-production shop thinking about mail order? If 
so, sales literature is vital. Your catalog is your only outside 
salesman. If that doesn't sell your work then it isn’t going to get 
sold. 

Careful thought and planning produce effective catalogs. The 
photographs that show your work are extremely important; if 
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The Business End 


continued 


they’re not professionally done, they’d better look like it. When it 
comes to copy (the words), there are two approaches to use on 
your customers: hard sell and soft sell. I prefer to soft sell potential 
clients. In either case, the words and the pictures together have 
to do the job. Many years ago, when I was selling wood frame 
greenhouses by mail, I used a soft sell with a folksy approach, and 
it worked very well. 

The more items you can offer, the greater the chance that 
someone who sees your catalog will buy something. If you have 
a friend in an associated but noncompeting business, you might 
consider producing a joint catalog. This gives more items for 
display and lets you split the cost. Don’t be put off by the word 
“catalog.” A catalog can be anything from four, 5 V 2 '' X 8 V 2 ", single 
color pages on plain paper, to many pages of coffee table 
quality filled with gorgeous color photographs. The pictures and 
the words are more important than fancy paper and splashy 
looks. 

In mail order selling you build a mailing list and send your 
catalog to people on this list at least once a year. It is often 
worthwhile to mail a simple threefold flyer with a special offer. If 
your mailing list has over two hundred names, you can send them 
out by bulk mail at considerable savings (check with your local 
Post Office). 

If you’re a semi-production shop that sells through distributors 
or direct to dealers through reps, you’ll need a different kind of 
catalog, one that distributors and reps leave with dealers for them 
to order from. In addition to pictures and descriptions of all your 
items, it should list wholesale prices with discounts based on 
order size. It should contain information about deliv¬ 
eries and suggested retail prices. It 
might further suggest 
that 



reorders are 

accepted by mail, fax, or 
phone. This type of catalog doesn’t function 
as the salesman in the way the mail order catalog does. Here 
the selling is done in person; the catalog becomes a reference 
tool. 


Booth Sales Literature 

For those of you who sell your wares from a booth at art shows 
and flea markets, the business card is the most important sales 
piece. It serves as a reminder to people after they go home. It can 
bring you phone orders or even attract the people back for a 
second look. If you’re exhibiting away from your showroom or 
your studio at the shop, the card should invite people to visit you. 
Catalogues for people in this category are not, in my opinion, a 
good investment unless their distribution is carefully monitored. 
People at shows tend to pick up literature randomly, read it 
randomly, then randomly toss it. That’s too random an approach 
for expensive catalogs and you can’t afford to have someone with 
only a passing interest picking it up. If you want to go beyond the 
card, the best approach is the single-sheet flyer. It’s not so 
expensive that you can’t afford to waste a few, and it also serves 
as a reminder when the people get home. The flyer does have 
more usable space than a card and can do a good selling job if 
designed with that in mind. Since it won’t go in the mail, both sides 
can be used to good advantage. 

Sales Copy 

As far as what to say in your sales literature, keep in mind the 
cardinal rule of all selling: the “What’s in it for me?” rule. The 
people you’re trying to sell to are not much interested in you and 
not overly interested in what you’re trying to sell them. Their main 
interest is “What’s in it for me? What am I going to gain if I buy this 
item?” To be successful, any piece of sales literature must be 
designed and written with this rule in mind. 

The piece aimed at dealers will be quite different from the one 
for consumers. They each want different things from the pur¬ 
chase. One is going to resell the items so he wants to know how 
well it sells, what he’s going to have to pay for it versus what he 
can sell it for, and what kind of quantity discounts 
he can get. The second type of buyer will use or 
display it in his home and his first interest is what 
it looks like and how well it performs the job it’s 
intended to do. If your buyer is satisfied with these 
two points, price is often not a consideration. 

Making Sales Literature 

The problem now becomes one of translating all 
of your ideas into something usable. There are two 
basic ways. You can go to a printer and tell him what 
you want, and have him produce it all for you. This will 
be expensive but not out of sight. The other method is 
to do the design, writing, layout, photos, and paste-up 
yourself, then hire out the typesetting and the printing. 
It’s not as difficult as you might think and it’s a tot less 
expensive. If you have a friend with a computer and page 
layout software, the job’ll be a piece of cake. 

The first step is to rough out the piece. Sketch where 
you want the headlines to go and how big you think they 
ought to be. Locate the pictures, size them, then block out the 
space where you intend to place copy. When you have the design 
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The Business End 
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fairly well figured out, design and draw the headline and logo and 
write the copy. This won’t be difficult; nobody knows your prod¬ 
ucts better than you. When you have the words down on paper, 
have someone proofread your work and offer suggestions. Once 
that is complete, choose the typeface and sizes you want to use 
for the various headings and copy blocks. The first couple of times 
you do this it might be a good idea to get the printer you’re working 
with to help. They’re more than happy to help, especially when 
they know they’ll be doing the job. When everything is set, the 
printer will first produce type for the finished text blocks. 

Now the final work begins. Using the drawing board, T- 
square, and triangles, precisely lay out, on sheets of medium- 
weight poster board, the pages you previously sketched. If you 
need to draw a line that you don’t want to show in the final job, use 
a pale blue pencil—it doesn’t photograph. Check with your printer 
on page arrangement so that everything fits in the proper place 
when he prints and trims the pieces. 

Draw rectangles where the pictures will be placed to the exact 
size you want. Cut out the headings and text blocks from the type 
sheets and paste them in position. Use the T-square and angles 
to make sure they’re straight and square. This is important 
because you’re making the camera-ready art the printer will 
photograph to make the printing plates from. If something is 


crooked on the pasteup, it will be crooked in the printed piece. If 
there is a spot of dirt where there shouldn’t be, it’ll show up. 

When you’re through, cover the finished pasteup with a piece 
of tracing paper, fastening it with tape along the upper edge. 
If you want to send instructions to the printer about a part 
of the piece, write them on the tracing paper over the proper 
section. As you do all of this for the first time, check with your 
printer as you progress. He can be very helpful and perhaps 
save you a costly mistake or two. Once you have camera-ready 
art, take it and your photos to the printer and he’ll take it from 
there. 

This may all sound complicated, but it gets simpler the further 
you get into it. You’ll get quite a thrill seeing the first pieces come 
off the press—you designed and put it together. 

If you want to find out how much you’re going to save 
by doing a lot of the work yourself, try this. When you have 
the rough sketch completed, take it to your printer and ask him to 
give you a price based on setting the type and using camera- 
ready art. After he gives you the price, ask him to to give you a 
price for him to do the entire job. If the difference doesn’t seem 
worth the work, let him do the whole job. I think you’ll find 
it’s worth it, and the finished product will speak for itself— 
and for your business. 
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The Finishing Forum 


by Ron Armstrong 


A Safe Finishing Area 


Any woodworking project you might make gets a good portion 
of its cosmetic appeal and durability from being finished. Finish¬ 
ing can make a fair project into a thing of beauty, or it can relegate 
hours of painstaking woodcraft to the position of doorstop. 
Beyond just being potentially messy and sometimes difficult to 
understand, the finishing process can be devastating in the wrong 
hands, and occasionally dangerous if proper safety precautions 
are not observed. 

Before you start to finish your projects, think about the space 
you need and how to get the best results. The first thing to worry 
about is adequate ventilation: the movement of enough fresh air 
into the workspace; and the exhaust of fumes from the finishing 
products. Fumes can make you light-headed, and in concen¬ 
trated amounts can be harmful to breathe; but more than that, 
most finishing products are flammable and concentrated fumes 
can burn or even explode if not properly vented. Proper venting 
includes some type of filter on the air which comes into your 
workspace, you can use air conditioning or heater type filters 
which are cheap to obtain and readily available. These filters will 
help keep dust and dirt from getting into your finish work. Next you 
may want to employ a fan you can turn on to move the air out of 
the room. It is important to buy a fan large enough to create a 
gentle air movement, sizes start at 12" and range up to 24" (the 

Ron Armstrong has been a professional woodworker 17 years, and 
has crafted and finished a great variety of things from cabinetry, and 
custom furniture, to musical instruments. 


size used in large professional shops). You should match the size 
to your room and your project needs, and it is most important to 
get a fan with a “sealed” motor. Sealed motors allow no sparks to 
go out of the motor case. The commercial catalogs rate fans TE 
for Totally Enclosed. This safety feature is important so the fan 
motor will not accidentally spark into the fume-laden exhaust air 
from your workspace and cause a flash fire. To complete the 
venting of your workspace, place filters on the air output prior to 
the fan to catch any dust and finishing products that become air¬ 
borne. This will save you from upsetting the ecosystem of the 
planet, or putting shellac on your vegetable garden. Examine and 
change this filter as often as necessary. 

Dirt in the finish room is always a problem; so keep a good seal 
on the door to your workspace, and keep the floor and bench 
clean when no work is present. If you have children in your 
house, consider a latch or even a lock. Besides the “tiny finger¬ 
print factor,” many finishing products are toxic and harmful if 
swallowed. 

Another point, in terms of good housekeeping practices, I 
always label jars of finishing products I have around, and check 
to see they have secure lids. Glass is best. Avoid using plastic 
containers when mixing or storing finishing products, some of the 
plastics will react to some finishing products or solvents and may 
melt down your container causing an awful mess. 

A bag of lint-free rags will always come in handy around 
finishing work and so will an extra pair of rubber gloves, especially 
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The Finishing Forum 


continued 


if you have an unexpected spill to mop up. Never store finish¬ 
laden rags around your workspace; dispose of them properly as 
soon as your work is done. A pair of glasses or goggles is 
beneficial to have about, so you don’t spatter any finishing 
products in your eyes, and a good smock or shop coat to protect 
your clothing is always helpful. Let me stress the importance of a 
good quality respirator mask, with the proper filter fitted to it and 
a pre-filter as well. The pre-filter should be examined frequently, 
and the mask kept in a clean plastic bag when not in use. Put up 
a “No Smoking” sign; a smoking friend of mine nearly did in the 
both of us one day, and I’ve had the sign up every since. 

Care should be used in storing all your finishing materials. The 
paints, stains, varnishes, shellacs, thinners, oils, and solvents 
should all be kept in an area not mixed in with anything else, 
clearly labeled, where the temperature is cool and the air is dry. 
At air temperatures of 120° or more, it can be potentially danger¬ 
ous to store any of these materials. 

Light to see by sounds a bit obvious, at first; however, nothing 
is more important than your ability to see while doing finish work. 
A good natural light source is nice, but not always available. Soft 
white light bulbs (incandescentlight) aregood, butthey should be 
mounted in a glass-covered fixture to prevent the fumes from 
coming into direct contact with a hot light bulb surface. I person¬ 
ally prefer to use outdoor grade 150 watt flood lamps; outdoor 
grade have stronger filaments and can justify the slight additional 
cost, as well as being better sealed. Additionally, flood lamps give 
off a diffused light I find better to work in than spotlights. If you 
have florescent lights you have to be very careful when doing 
finishing work; they usually distort your color vision. There is, 
however, an effective cure for this problem, and that is to cross 
match “cool white” tubes next to "warm white” tubes side by side. 
This offset creates normal lighting and correct color vision. 
Working under just one type of light will almost always result in 
poor visibility and consequently sub-standard project quality. 

The temperature and dampness of your workspace is impor¬ 
tant to control, especially when you have your work drying. A 
small electric heater may be necessary if the evening tempera¬ 
ture drops too low, or you might use lamps focused directly on the 
work, or possibly an infra-red lamp (professionals use them) to 
keep the chill off your work. 

To hang up, rotate, or support objects while evenly applying 
finish, try a few coat hangers on a rafter, or a small bench vise you 
can rotate. You can apply a special “handle” piece to your project 
which will be removed later, just to hang onto or clamp while 
finishing. Consider a stand for larger work allowing you to move 
around it. If you do a large volume of work, separate your drying 
area from your finishing area to allow more work to progress 
without contamination and maintain better quality control. I once 
had a little accident in my finishing room and wiped out a week’s 
work that was hanging up drying. 

Keep your finish bench top clean. Cover the working surface 
with a layer of cardboard, and change it as often as you change 
types of finishes (this will prevent adverse chemical reaction). 
Changing cardboard is way easier than redoing the bench top 


every time the build-up gets to be too much for you. 

Keep a few of the tools you need frequently when doing this 
type of work racked up near your finishing bench; a couple of 
screwdrivers, some stirring sticks, paint filters, a couple of fun¬ 
nels, a can and bottle opener, some type of brush holder or brush 
drying rack, some clean containers for mixing and others for 
cleaning up, a pair of pliers for stubborn lids, pen and paper for 
notes, and some labels, as well as some rolls of masking tape in 
a variety of sizes. 

Let me pontificate a few helpful rules: 

1. Never sand anything in the finish area, not even a little bit. 

2. Never mix unknown products without consulting the direc¬ 
tions, or calling the manufacturer. The results are just too unpre¬ 
dictable, and not always safe. 

3. Never finish anything next to an ignition source, fire, flame, 
pilot light, spark, etc. 

4. Never push the time it takes to dry. 

5. Never get in so much of a rush you don’t put on your 
protective gear. 

6. Never work in poor light. 

7. Never let your buddies talk you into home brew finishing 
unless they are really knowledgeable, and you have seen the 
results. Avoid hearsay finishes. 

8. Never leave open containers of finishing materials around 
your workspace. 

9. Never get in a rush; pace yourself. Most of my really big 
mistakes were made just going too darn fast. 

10. Always be demanding of yourself in your finishing work; 
the results will be worth it. H 


Forum Questions and Answers 

ake part in this continuing discussion on the art of 
woodfinishing, if you have a question or a problem 
to solve, we’d like to help. If you have a tip or a secret 
formula to share, or if you’ve recently tried a new 
product, write to: The Finishing Forum, 1320 Galaxy 
Way, Concord, CA 94520. Letters may be edited for 
publication. 


Cherry Preserves 

I have saved some black cherry wood from our old orchard, 
and I would like to use this for wainscotting in our dining room and 
into a long hallway to the main entrance. 

Can you suggest a finish that will preserve the natural beauty 
of the wood, plus stand the abuse of heavy traffic in the hallway 
(such as grandchildren’s fingerprints)? I have no desire to hand- 
rub this much wood if I finish it with oil, and I’m afraid that it might 
show fingerprints more than ever. 

Rocco Jacobowski, Pittsfield, MA 

/ appreciate your love of the beauty of natural wood—espe¬ 
cially that of black cherry grown in your own orchard! Try this: 
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First sand it to satin smoothness. Dust it impeccably clean, 
wiping the last bit off with mineral spirits. Next, apply two or more 
coats of tung oil. This will protect the wood well, and make it easy 
to repair any small dents inflicted by active grandchildren. It’s 
easy to recoat if necessary; the wood will look rich and natural. 

An alternative is to use lacquer, but you will need spray 
equipment. Use no sealer and no filler. Give your wood from two 
to four coats of lacquer. This will be a little more elegant than the 
tung oil, and it may protect it from dents a little better, but it is more 
work—especially if it would ever need refinishing. 

George Frank 

Gummy Linseed 

Most writers on wood refinishing recommend linseed oil- 
based finishes using a mixture of linseed oil, turpentine, and a 
little vinegar. It seems to me that this type of finish would, in time, 
build up and become gummy unless cleaned off yearly. What 
finishes should be used on old pieces to be stripped and refin¬ 
ished? And what finish do you recommend on newly built pieces? 

Patrick Howard, Rogers City, Ml 

You are so right. One can mess up the nicest piece of wood 
with linseed oil—but also with shellac, varnish or wax. But if 
properly mixed and applied, linseed oil produces a decent finish, 
fair protection, and does not require special skill or training. Flow 
would I finish an old piece? Recently I bought two tables at an 
auction for $15. One had an interesting shape covered with 
atrocious paint. The other was a sturdy work table. I stripped both 
and found a beautiful figured gum veneer on the shapely table, 
but pine and plywood on the work table. I repaired, restored, 
patched up and babied the well-shaped table, French polishing it 
with shellac and love, and now it graces our living room. I sanded 
the other table, filled the cracks and dents, sprayed three coats 
of pale green lacquer on it, and Mrs. Frank has a sturdy sewing 
table. How would I finish a brand new piece? Well, there are so 
many ways—as many ways as there are desired results. 

George Frank 

Get the Red Out 

I occasionally restore antique furniture, and IVe found that a 
good quality varnish remover will usually work fine after a few 
applications. But what kind of finish did they use that is so hard my 
removers will hardly work? It just seems to become sticky and 
gets worse as I work. 

And what is that red stain that seems to have penetrated 
extremely deep and is almost impossible to remove? I have even 
tried Visine®! 

Dick Dorn, Oelwien, Iowa 

You’ve asked two good questions; Tve had problems with 
some of the same things over the years. Hard finishes can be 
dealt with by applying a heavy coat of remover and then covering 
the surface with wax paper. This prevents the chemicals from 
evaporating as quickly, and it allows you to leave it on anywhere 
from a few hours to overnight, depending on atmospheric condi¬ 


tions. Afterwards you’ll probably find that the remover has eaten 
into the surface coating and may even have softened it right down 
to the wood. You should remove everything you can with a putty 
knife and repeat the process. 

As for the old varnish becoming sticky as you work, the trick is 
to get the softened varnish off with the putty knife before it dries 
out. Then apply another coat. If there is still a lot of old varnish, use 
the putty knife again. After the second or third time, the amount 
of surface residue should be minimal. At this point, go at it with an 
opened pad of medium/coarse steel wool saturated with re¬ 
mover, and wipe the surface off immediately. 

I recently refinished a grand piano that required seven sepa¬ 
rate applications of remover to get down to the wood. Even then, 
to remove the underlying stain took numerous scourings with 
denatured alcohol and steel wool. 

What kind of finish is this ? The finish on the piano, which was 
made around 1910, and the finish you’re describing were prob¬ 
ably ethereal varnish, applied hot, and in successive coats over 
an aniline dye. Typically, such finishes will crackle and turn dark 
with age and tend to be “soft” (you can usually scratch it easily with 
your nail and see a white powder). 

The deep red stain you mention is also an aniline dye. It was 
used at about this same period. I very often find birch stained with 
it to resemble mahogany, for which there seems to have been a 
rage in the early part of the century. There is only one way to get 
It out. Strip the piece in the conventional way (I suggest Strip-Eze 
by Savogran). Instead of steel-wooling and wiping off the last 
application of remover, continue the stripping action with a soap- 
and-water scrub, preferably outdoors. In a half-gallon plastic 
bucket of hot water, add about ^/3 cup of trisodium phosphate. Arm 
and Hammer washing soda in the blue box is practically the same 
thing and available at most grocery stores. 

With gloves on, dunk a piece of medium/coarse steel wool in 
the solution, and scour the piece. You should see the stain loosen 
after a minute or so. How much stain you get out depends on how 
hard you want to work. I have about a 90% success rate with his 
technique. Afterwards, you should hose the piece off thoroughly, 
and then dry it immediately and keep it out of the sun. 

As a follow-up, apply an oxalic acid solution with a sponge or 
brush (about V 2 cup per quart of very hot water). This will take care 
of most of the remaining stain, and also serve to neutralize the 
trisodium phosphate. It will also bring back the natural color of the 
wood, if the TSP has darkened it. Hose the piece off again; when 
dry, chances are you’ll find the remaining stain comes off in the 
sanding process. Whatever still remains can be covered with a 
light stain. 

If all this is more work than you anticipated, join the crowd. 
There are no magic wands in the field of restoration, just aching 
limbs. 

Tom Wisshack 


George Frank is the author of Wood Finishing with George Frank 
(Sterling). 

Tom Wisshack is a maker, restorer, and finisher of fine furniture in 
Galesburg, Illinois, with over thirty years' experience In woodfinishing. 
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MLCS Ltd. 


MAKE BEAUTIFUL RAISED MNEL DOORS WITH YOUR... 1/4"or1/2" ROUTER... 1/2"or3/4" SHAPER 


Professional production quality bit makes it quick and easy to produce matching rails and stiles — 
the panel raising bit with ball bearing guide makes the raised panel perfect every time. 

SALE PRICE Regular value 

FOR COMPLETE SET over $150.00! 

1/4" Shank set item #554 (includes all bits shown below) 


SET ALSO AVAILABLE IN V 2 " 
SHANK - $79.95 - Item «852 


Shaper Cutters set: 

item #1059 
SAVE! only $99.95 
Set: Rai! & Stile Raised Panel Cutters 




RAISED PANEL BIT 

SUPPLIED WITH 
BALL BEARING 
2" Large Diameter 
CARBIDE TIPPED 
1/4" Shank 


REVERSIBLE COMBINATION RAIL and STILE BIT 

(For making matching rails and siiles in raised panel doors, 
etc.) Works with stock (rom 1 1 /16" to 7/8" thick 
CARBIDE TIPPED — 


PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF PANEL DOOR 
(WITH ONE RAIL REMOVED) 



1/4" SHANK 
supplied with Ball Bearing It 


CARBIDE TIPPED ROUTER BITS • PROFESSIONAL PRODUCTION QUALITY GUARANTEED 

WHEN ORDERING ANY THREE OR MORE DEDUCT $100 BACK • FREE SHIPPING IN CONTINENTAL U.S. 


ITEM 

NO. 


BEST CUT 
BEST PRICE 


tteoi 

m2 

M 

tt904 

11905 


Solid Carbide 


<1530 

1(531 




1199 





m 

1232 




DESCRIPTION 

ANGLE/DEPTH/RADIUS 

LARGE 

CUTTING 

SHANK 

PRICE 

CIRCLE DIAMETER 

DIA. 

LENGTH 

SIZE 

¥ Spiral Cutter 

i 

¥ 


¥‘ 

$9.00 

vij* Spiral Cutter 

1 

14 * 


V4* 

$12,00 

Spiral Cutter 

w 

¥ 

¥ 

¥’ 

$12,00 

¥ Spiral Cutter , 

I 

¥ 

r 

¥‘ 

$24,00 

1?* Spiral Cutl:8r 


¥ 

1¥ 

¥ 

$29.00 

^ 16 * Edge Beading 

Dia of Circle 


'$* 

¥ 

$15.00 

^' 16 " Edge Beading 

%6* Dia. of Circle 


1-2* 

¥ 

$15.50 

1/8* Round Over 

¥ R 

¥ 

¥ 

1-4' 

$11,00 

^' 16 * Round Over 

R 

¥ 

... V 2 * 

¥ 

$11,00 

1/4* Round Over 

V4* R 

1* 

V2* 

I 4 ' 

$12.00 

^ 16 * Round Over 

^16* R 

1 ¥ 

V2* 

V 4 ' 

$14/00 

Round Over 

¥ R 

tl/4* 

¥ 

V4* 

$15,00 

Round Over 

¥ R 

1¥ 

¥ 

v/ 

$171 

V 2 ' Round Over 

R 

1¥ 



$171 

¥ Round Over 

¥ R 

2* 

¥ 

1^* 

$211 

Multiform Moulding 

Unlimited Patterns 

2¥ 

2* 

1/2* 

$40.00 

14 * Cove 

1 / 4 * R 

1* 

¥ 


$121 

¥ Cove 

¥ R 

1¥ 


¥ 

$131 

Cove 

¥ R 

1¥ 

¥ 

1/4* 

$14,1 

1.2* Cove 

¥ R 

IV 2 ' 

¥ 

¥ 

$151 

¥ Cove 

¥ R 

1¥ 

¥ 


$261 

% 2 * Roman Ogee 

^2*R 

II/ 4 * 


¥ 

$16.00 

1/4* Roman Ogee 

¥ R 

1¥ 

¥ 

1/4* 

$17.00 

¥ Pattern 

Flush Trim 

¥ 

1* 

¥ 

$151 

54* Pattern 

Flush Trim 


1 * 

¥ 

$171 

Vs* Slot Cutter 

%* Deep 

1¥ 


1/4* 

$14.00 

V Slot Cutter 

¥ Deep 

1 ¥ 

1/4* 


$14,00 

¥ Rabbeting 

¥ Deep 

1¥ 

V 2 * 


$13.00 

¥ Rabbeting 

¥ Deep 

1¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

$14.00 


ITEM 

NO, 

BEST CUT 
BEST PRICE 

DESCRIPTION 

ANGLE/DEPTH/RADIUS 
CIRCLE DIAMETER 

LARGE 

DIA. 

CUTTING 

LENGTH 

SHANK 

SIZE 

PRICE 

1211 



¥ Core Box 

round nose 

¥ 

¥ 


S10.00 

1212 



¥ Core Box 

round nose 

¥ 


1'4* 

$13.00 

4418 



¥ Core Box 

round nose 


¥ 

¥ 

$151 

4213 



1* Core Box 

round nose 

1* 

¥ 

I 2 * 

$17.00 

4548 

N. 

Lockmitre 


2* 

%* 

V' 4 * ' 

$32.00 

4214 


¥ Straight 

plunge cutting 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

$ 6.50 

4216 



¥ Straight 

plunge cutting 

¥ 

r 

¥ 

$6.50 

4474 



Slraighl 

plunge cutting 

¥ 

1* 

1.'4* 

$7,00 

4219 



¥ Straighl 

plunge cutting 

^ 4 " 

1* 

vr 

$9.50 

4779 



^4“ Straight 

plunge cutting 

¥ 

1’.^* 

¥ 

$101 

4462 

L 


¥ Bull Nose 

¥ Dia. of Circle 



¥ 

$161 

4464 

TT 

^ 4 ' Bull Nose 

¥ Died Circle 


r 

¥ 

$211 

4764 


¥ Bull Nose 

¥ Dia, of Circle 


r 

¥ 

$21,1 

4545 

[ 

r ■ 


Tongue & Groove 

Straight 

1 ¥ 

1 * 

1/4* 

$291 

4845 



Tongues Groove 

Straight . ^ ' 

1 ¥ 

r 


$291 

4546 

r ’ 


Tongues Groove 

Wedge 


r 

V 4 * 

$29.1 

4846 

/ J 


Tongues Groove 

Wedge 

l¥ 

r 

¥ 

$29,1 

4450 



¥ Beading 

¥ R 

^ 4 " 

¥ 

¥ 

$ 11.00 

4233 



¥ Beading 

¥ R 

r 

¥ 

1/4* 

$13.00 

4454 

! -i 


Beading 

3^* R 

t'/4* 

¥ 

1/4* 

$15.50 

4455 

/ f 

l\ 

¥ Beading 

¥ R 

1¥ 

¥ 

V'4* 

$17.00 

4500 



¥ Flush 

Trimming 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

$71 

4501 



V Rush 

Trimming 

¥ 

1* 

V/ 

S7.50 

4503 



¥ Flush 

Trimming 

¥ 

1' 

1 / 4 * 

S 8.50 

4221 

uw 

¥ Flush 

Trimming 

¥ 

1^16* 

1 .^* 

$31 

4558 

w 

Thumbnail ' 


13ri6* 

¥ 

¥* 

$18.50 

4858 

/» 

|\ 

Thumbnail 


2¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

$35.00 

4579 



Molding Plane 


1¥ 

1¥ 

1 ' 4 * 

$31.95 

4879 



Molding Plane 


1¥ 

1¥ 

¥ 

$31.95 


New 32-page catalogue featuring 100’s of high-quality router bits, plus other professional woodworking products. 



CONTROL THE SPEED OF YOUR ROUTE 


ROUT AT THE SPEED THAT GIVES THE BEST RESULTS 
WITH THE WOOD AND BIT YOU ARE USING! 

FEATURES: 

• Speed Adjustable from Full Speed to 0 RPM • Works with All Routers SV* HP or Less 

• Full Horsepower and Torque at All Speeds * 120V IS Amp 

• Go Back and Forth from Any Pre-Set Speed • Gives Your Router a Feature Oniy Avaiiabie 

to Fuli Speed at the Flip of a Switch on Routers Costing Hundreds of Doliars! 


NOW ONLY 

$ 39.98 

Order Item 
#200 




EASY TO USE - Simply plug in Speed Control and plug your router 
into the Speed Control - turn dial for best results. (Speed Control has 
a clip that can be worn on your belt or hung on wall or left loose.) 


' Reduces speed electronically without reducing torque; electronic 
feed-back maintains speed by increasing voltage to motor as load 
increases. 


To order by Master Charge, Visa, or Discover Call Toll Free, 7 Day - 24 Hour Order Service, 

1-800-533-929^or send check to: MLCS Ltd., P.O. Box 4053 Pp, Rydal, PA 19046 


®1991 























































































































Book Reviews 


by Hugh Foster 


Carving the Little Guys: An Introductory Text by Keith 
Randich (Keith Randich, 211 Woodsmoke Lane, Greece, New 
York 14612) 59 pages, paperback/spiral bound, $9.90 postpaid 

The front cover shows a human hand, approximately life size, 
holding three cute (cute?) little guys ranging from an inch and a 
half to two inches tall. Randich says these little critters can be 
carved with a single knife, though he doesn’t expect you to believe 
it. The text is complete, but the photos are so clear that even if 
you’ve never carved before you could carve one of these “Little 
Guys" without reading it. You should because it’s entertaining. In 
the text are a few basic techniques that will keep you from carving 
up a hand as you work these tiny blocks. I like this little book. 

Gifts from the Woodshop by R. J. DeCristoforo (TAB Books, 
Blue Ridge Summit, PA 17294-0850) 226 pages, paperback, 
$15.95 

You'd have to be a veritable Rip Van Winkle not to know of R. 
J. DeCristoforo. He’s one of the most famous woodworking 
authors. He’s written thirty or so well received woodworking 
books, and this new title provides ample illustration of why his 
books are popular. In it he offers nearly five dozen gift projects 
that can be built in a single week-end, mostly with hand tools. His 
shop tips will be as useful to experienced woodworkers as well as 
to novices, and his projects range from cute to useful. Week-end 
woodworkers are sure to find a good value in this volume. 

The Best of Fine Woodworking (The Taunton Press, 63 
South Main Street, Box 5506, Newtown, CT 06470-5506) Each 
volume: 128 pages, paperback, $12.95 

Many sophisticated woodworkers I know seem to delight in 
Fine Woodworking bashing. Some say the best part of the 
magazine is the ads. Others say there’s no more real furniture— 
it’s getting so far out. They’ve held up single issues of the 
magazine to illustrate their points, and I’ve often had to agree. 

But when the folks at Fine Woodworking issue a new series of 
books, you can be sure it will be interesting woodworking. These 
volumes present some of the best of Fine Woodworking from 
mid-1984 through 1989. 

Traditional Woodworking Techniques showed me two kinds 
of dovetails, a way of laying out dovetailed drawers that saves 
time, full technique for carving cabriole legs, and some neat 
carving techniques. Modern Woodworking Techniques illus¬ 
trated many mechanized ways to do it quicker. If you’re buying 
these books on a limited budget, this is the one volume most 
easily skipped. 

Modern Furniture Projects contains things that help me 
develop my own project ideas as well as a few modern chairs I’d 
love to have in my house. Traditional Furniture Projects has the 
one project that I’d build as it’s printed, but Modern Furniture 
Projects contained more useful information. 

Country Elegance: Projects for Woodworkers by Edward 
A. Baldwin (TAB Books, Blue Ridge Summit, PA 17294-0850) 
244 pages, paperback, $14.95 


Baldwin defines Country Elegance as an upbeat variation on 
traditional country furniture rather than just another batch of 
copies.He reminds week-end woodworkers of the specific skills 
required to make his projects. Then he describes them in loving 
detail. 

In some parts of the country—not mine, alas!—Baldwin pre¬ 
sents his work on public television and in a syndicated newspaper 
column. You may already be familiar with his work. If you are, you 
already know that this book will be interesting and instructive for 
beginning to intermediate woodworkers. Students in high school 
cabinetmaking classes should be lucky enough to have a book 
like this to accompany their good instructors. That would really be 
a motivating combination. 

A section of color photos gives an idea of what the finished 
projects will look like, and numbered steps make possible comple¬ 
tion of most in a week-end or two. 

If you built a half-dozen or so of the 31 projects presented here 
in a sequential pattern, the end result—besides the projects— 
would be a more skillful woodworker. Country fans will love this 
book. 

A Cabinetmaker’s Notebook by James Krenov (Sterling 
Publishing Company, 387 Park Avenue South, New York, NY 
10016) 132 pages, paperback, $12.95 

This republication of Krenov’s first book marks 15 years since 
the book was originally published. We bought the book then 
because it looked as though it might have some interesting plans 
in it. The plans were less woodworking, more about our bigger 
project, the business of living. But Krenov talks about designing 
projects a great deal here. 

I like Krenov’s approach. Most of us, it seems to me, get a plan, 
cut out the pieces to the sizes listed, then assemble and finish it 
to look just like the one in the photo. Now, I’m not that accurate 
a parts cutter. Second, when I build something after studying the 
plan in a magazine, you can be sure that I’ll revise the plan so that 
the end result will be mine. 

Logic, caring, curiosity: these are evident in Krenov’s art. 
Technique comes with your logical arrangement of tasks; maybe 
that’s why seeing a new Krenov publication would'be one of the 
great thrills in the woodworking world of 1992 or 1993. 

Buehler’s Backyard Boat Building by George Buehler (In¬ 
ternational Marine Publishing, Box 220, Camden, ME 04843) 371 
pages, paperback, $24.95 

These projects are large, costly, complicated, and time- 
consuming. You may have heard that a boat is a hole in the water 
which wealthy people try to fill with money. Buehler’s advice may 
be the only way the rest of us will ever be able to have one. I’m 
sea-sick prone, and was tempted to pass over this volume. The 
author captured me with the selection of quotations which intro¬ 
duce the book: “To all people who aren't afraid to do or think things 
for themselves, and thereby keep this world from becoming 
boring." 

Buehler wants us to get up off our fat apathies and build boats 
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with personality. He begins with the notion that the hardest thing 
about making a boat is getting your mind made up to start. I’m not 
going to build a boat, but if I were, this is the sort of guide I’d want 
to lead me through the process. Buehlerhasgiven usagood book 
about what may be the biggest and most complicated project you 
can undertake. 

The Caner’s Handbook; A Descriptive Guide With Step- 
by-Step Photographs to Restoring Cane, Rush, Splint, Dan¬ 
ish Cord, Rawhide, and Wicker Furniture by Bruce W. Miller 
and Jim Widess (Lark Books, 50 College Street, Asheville, NC 
28801) 143 pages, paperback, $18.95 

Here’s a volume we can really welcome back to print. A 
description this clear and well illustrated belongs in the library of 
every woodworking club. It’s increasingly difficult and expensive 
to get good old furniture re-caned. My Danish style chairs need 
reweaving; they’re nearly twenty years old and have seen better 
days. I can find no one who’ll do the job for anywhere near what 
the chairs originally cost. So I’ll study the how-to section of this 
volume and do the job myself. 

Making Mechanical Marvels in Wood by Raymond Levey 
(Sterling Publishing Company, 387 Park Avenue S., New York, 
NY 10016) 192 pages, paperback, $14.95 

Most toy books seem repetitive, redundant and uninteresting. 
But a second look at this volume revealed that these are toys are 
very sophisticated: You’ll be more amused by them than your 
grandchildren will be. 

Building a set of the “mechanical marvels” discussed here 
would make us all better woodworkers. Some of these gadgets 

are made as pat¬ 
tern-makers make 
them—very pre¬ 
cisely. You’ll better 



grasp basic mechanics after pondering the design of these 
contraptions. That understanding will help you set up more 
accurately shop tools and design jigs and fixtures. 

The eleven sections treat feed mechanisms, couplings, inter¬ 
mittent drives, positive action cams, roller-gearing mechanisms, 
and workshop aids, among other things. A section of color photos 
show how handsome these implements can be. 

Solid Wood Cabinet Construction: 70 Contemporary De¬ 
signs with Details by Franz Karg (The Taunton Press, 63 S. 
Main St, Box 5506, Newtown, CT06470-5506) 144 pages, hard¬ 
cover, $24.95 

The projects in this book are simply gorgeous—a bit modern, 
very European, and in some cases eccentric. They contain more 
inspiration than instruction and are sure to make you realize how 
little you’ve pushed your talents. I’m adapting the techniques 
here into my own work. The construction techniques are based on 
standard woodshop machines ratherthan onhand-tool methods. 

There are 154 black and white photos and 160 line drawings. 
A brief text accompanies each photo. Although the book can be 
studied quite thoroughly without ever referring to the text, there 
are few references to technique. The photos and the drawings will 
inspire you to to build on their designs rather than copy them. 

This is one of those very rare woodworking books that reminds 
me of the Ferarri automobile ad: “If it can be imagined, it can be 
done.” More than any book you've seen this year, this one will 
expand the frontiers of your imagination. 

How to Make Fences and Trellises, How to Make Action 
Toys, and How to Make Games and Puzzles by Smith Brook 
Press (Smith Brook Press, Diamond Point Road, Diamond Point, 
NY 12824) each around 40 pages, paperback, $5.95 

These simple saddle-stitched (stapled) volumes are more 
impressive than you might think. Written and illustrated in an 


Building The Petaluma, A1 9 V 2 ' Recreational Rowing Shell by Simon Watts 
© 1991 (82 pages, loose-leaf binder). Also, Building Sea Urchin, A 10' Nova 
Scotia Rowing Skiff and The Norwegian Sailing Pram. 

An experienced teacher of boatbuilding, Simon Watts has published three 
manuals that make me look forward to building a full-size boat one day. These 
laser-printed loose-leaf notebooks don’t take the mysteries out of it, but they make 
them fathomable, including lapstrake. The text, figures, photos and patterns are 
comprehensive. The three-ring binders, a format which is ungainly only on the 
shelf, guides you through planing and construction. You can take it to the shop, 
borrow pages out, insert notes anywhere. The inside cover pocket holds the folded 
full-size patterns, and the text describes tools and materials, where to get them, 
boatbuilding procedures and techniques, hints, plus “How To Keep Them Alive.” 

The plans and manual together cost cost $50 postpaid, $25 each, plus $5 
postage. Buying a set of plans gives you the right to build one boat. Each 
subsequent boat requires a $15.00 royalty fee. Reduced scale study plans are also 
available for $5.00 postpaid. Write or call Simon Watts, 720 Bay St., San 
Francisco, CA 94109 (415-775-2665). 

—Phil Fischer 
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ear lierstyle, they present projects that might profitably be redrawn 
for more modern woodworking techniques. 

Many of us live in homes the age of these articles, so the 
precise kind of trellises that best show the house’s period might 
be useful to those of us who need to plant flowers and vines. 
Some of the puzzles are now “old standbys,” so we’ll be glad to 
see the original view of how to make and solve them. 


Radial Arm Saw Basics and Table Saw Basics by Roger 
Cliffe, Cabinetry Basics by Sam Allen, Sharpening Basics by 

Patrick Spielman (Sterling Publishing Company, 387 Park Av¬ 
enue South, New York, NY 10016) 128 pages, paperback, $9.95 
These are the fifth through seventh volumes I have seen in 
Sterling’s new Basics series. As I noted last time, these present 
an abbreviated view of the contents of the comparable longer and 
more complex Handbook series volume. 

When I first heard about the concept, I thought Sterling might 
be watering down the contents of the "real” books in hopes of 
getting another sale out of them. That doesn't appear to be the 
case: So far, each of these volumes has offered enough tips and 
other useful information to earn a spot in my library. 

Even expert users need to look up “basic” facts from time to 
time. These rewrites are clear, well illustrated, and simple enough 
that expert and novice alike will get good value from them. 

Pat Spielman’s sharpening book may well be the prize of the 



One Step 
Does It 
ALL! 


When versatility 
counts, you need 
SPEED-BENCH^^ 
the only workbench 
with the built-in 
instant clamping 
system. It clamps 
materials, tools, 
and fixtures — 


anything from 0-4" in just one step. Avail¬ 
able in both foot and air operated models. 



TEKTON TOOLS, Inc. 

9020 Cap. of TX Hwy N., #220 
Austin, TX 78759 

1 - 800 - 283-5866 

Made in USA 


lot, if only because most of us are more deficient regarding 
sharpening than most other aspects of our craft. There’s nothing 
to sharpen in my well-equipped shop that Sharpening Basics 
doesn’t show how to sharpen. But I found myself saying as I read 
each of these, “So that’s how you do that...” 

If you have the Handbook series in your library, you may not 
actually need these, but you're sure to find them desirable. 
They’re really good. 

Bird-Carving Basics: Volume 5: Texturing (97 pages, pa¬ 
perback, $12.95) Volume 6: Painting (84 pages, paperback, 
$17.95) by Curtis J. Badger (Stackpole Books, P. O. Box 1831, 
Harrisburg, PA 17105) 

These volumes deal with finishing bird carvings. About 200 
black and white photos grace the pages of the Texturing volume, 
so one way of looking at the book is to call it a collection of 
captioned photos that teach one how to texture’s bird carvings. 

The Painting volume is in color. We see step-by-step meth¬ 
ods for finishing carved fowl. Both books are instructive and 
beautiful. Other volumes include Eyes, Feet, Heads, and Bills 
and Beaks. 

If you’re an aspiring wildfowl carver, you’ll probably need to 
add all six of these to your personal library. 

The Complete Manual of Woodworking: A Detailed Guide 
to the Design, Techniques and Tools for the Beginner and 
Expert by Albert Jackson, David Day, and Simon Jennings 
(Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 201 E. 50th Street, New York, NY 10022) 
320 pages, hard cover, $40 

It’s easy enough to be skeptical when someone offers a 
“detailed guide” to all that this book offers. Frankly, I was laughing 
almost aloud as 1 turned the book open after reading the claims 
on the cover. 

1 hadn’t turned more than a few pages, however, before my 
skepticism dissolved. Every page has at least several color 
illustrations selected to make the book clear to all sorts of readers. 

The book displays a fine social conscience: Use lumber from 
endangered species only if the trees were plantation grown and 
managed. 

The book is practical: I didn't understand why the back legs on 
a chair always sloped back, but now I do 

From the book we learn the fundamentals of design—for 
safety and for long lasting projects. 

Design principaisforcommon piecesof furniture may strike us 
as showing an amazing grasp of the obvious, but a thoughtful 
reading will show you what a fine job these authors have done of 
organizing the material. 

I expected to study the book for about an hour before discard¬ 
ing it; instead I spent two evenings with it—and I’m sure I’m not 
done with it yet. 

Now the real question: Should we spend $40 for the book? If 
you absolutely can’t afford to buy a copy, convince your librarian 
thatacopy would be a worthwhile investmentforthe local library. 
It would be indeed! [Ml 
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BRAD NAILER 

A favorite for casing and finish carpentry work. 
Nicely balanced and weighs only 2.62 lbs. 

Comes with safety. 
Takes V to 1Vi6" 
18-gauge nails. 

& 




MODEL 
G1852 
ONLY *99®® 


SUPER BRAD NAILER 

The best all-around finishing gun complete with 
safety. Well balanced, lightweight 
weighs only 3.3 lbs. 
Takes Vs" to IVie" 
18-gauge nails. 

MODEL 
G1861 
ONLY *129®® 



MAGNUM BRAD NAILER 

An excellent addition that shoots 16-gauge nails 
up to 2 V 2 " long. Operates on 75 -120 p.s.i. 
Weighs only 5.90 lbs. Great for cabinet making 
and other appltca- 
tions that require 
longer brads. Can 
J ^ be used on soft and 


MODEL G2413 

ONLY *225“ 


FRAMING NAILER 

Drives 2" to 3 V 2 " clipped-head nails. Fast load¬ 
ing 0 ! up to 3 sticks of nails —75 or 105. Very 
light 8.3 lbs. Heavy-duty nailer is 
excellent for framing, roofing, build¬ 
ing crates and 
pallets. Offered 
at a very low 
price! 

MODEL G2420 

ONLY *355® 




& NAILS 

FOR BRAD NAILERS (15-GAUGE) 

MODEL 

SIZE 

PRICE 

G1857 

F10 %" 

$ 7.95 BOX OF 5000 

G1853 

FI 5 W 

$ 7.9S BOX OF 5000 

G1854 

F20 */i" 

$ 9J5 BOX OF 5000 

G1855 

F25 1" 

$11.95 BOX OF 5000 

G1856 

F30 V/^s" 

$12.95 BOX OF 5000 

G1858 

F35 Vh" 

$13.95 BOX OF 5000 

G1859 

F38 17a" 

$13.95 BOX OF 5000 

G1860 

F40 1®Afi" 

$14.95 BOX OF 5000 

FOR MAGNUM BRAD NAILER (tS-GAUGE) 

MODEL 

SIZE 

PRICE 

G2414 

174- 

$ 7.95 BOX OF 2500 

G2415 

172- 

$ e.95 BOX OF 2500 

G2416 

174- 

$ 9.95 BOX OF 2500 

G2417 

2" 

$11.95 BOX OF 2500 

G2418 

274- 

312.95 BOX OF 2500 

G2419 

273" 

$13,95 BOX OF 2500 


BRIGHT MAILS FOR FRAMING NAILER 


MODEL 

G2421 

G2422 

G2423 

G2424 

G2425 


SIZE 

2" X .113" 


27a " X 
3" X 

374” X 
372- X 


.113" 

,120" 

,131" 

,131- 


PRICE 

539.95 BOX OF 4000 

523.50 BOX OF 2000 

520.95 BOX OF 2000 

531.50 BOX OF 2000 
$39.95 BOX OF 2000 


QALVANIZBG NAILS FOR FRAMING NAILER 


MODEL 

SIZE 

PRICE 

G2426 2 

" X .113" 

$49.95 BOX OF 4000 

G2427 272 

" X .113" 

$33.50 BOX OF 2000 

G2428 3 

’’ X .120" 

$39.95 BOX OF 2000 

G2429 374 

" X .131" 

$41.50 BOX OF 2000 

G2430 372 

" X .131" 

$49,95 BOX OF 2000 


RELIABLE RERFaRMANCE...SHOT AFTER SHOT! 


I ^ IMPORTS, INC, 


WPORTERS OF 
FfNF MACHINERY’ 



TO PLACE YOUR ORDER CALL: 


^ P.O. BOX 2069 

^ BELLINGHAM, WA9B227 
OUST. SERV*: (206) 647-0601 

1-800-541-5537 


2406 REACH ROAD 
^ WILLIAMSPORT, PA 17701 
CUST. SERV,: f717) 326-3006 

1-800-52M777 


JUST BEAUTIFUL.. with hundreds of practical uses! 



In the world of 
scroll-sawing, nothing 
compares to the 
beauty of these 
collapsible, wooden 
baskets. Cut from one 
piece of wood, they are 
as unique as they are 
useful. 

• Full-size Quality Patterns 

• Patterns for any Decor, 

any Occasion 

• Fast, Dependable 

Service 

• Ideal Profit Makers 


Send $1.00 
for Catalog 




»ERRY 

BASKET 


THE BERRY BASKET 

P.O. BOX 925, DEPT PW2 
CENTRALIA, WA 98531 


• Everyone Loves Them 

• 30-Day Money-back 

Guarantee 


March 1992 
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ROUTER NOT INCLUDED 


To place an order or request a free 1992 
catalog, call TOLL FREE 24 hra. a day! 




(LARGE) PART No. C3223 ONLY 519^5 

_/W 


The Acculock Triangle Miter 
Fence is a 25" fully adjustable 
guide for all portable power 
saws, jig saws and routers. Pro¬ 
vides right or left hand cutting 
positions, 360® range of set¬ 
tings. precise stoplock adjust- 
menl for guaranteed accuracy 
with no nneasufing. You'll be 
proud to own this tool! 
PART No. C3260 ONLY S3495 


/ W 


This handy low-cost kit has a million-and-one 
uses. You can use it in a drill press, hand 
drill, or wood lathe. Kit includes 5 rub¬ 
ber drums 1/2" x 1/2", 3/4" x 1", 1" 

X 1", 1-1/2" X 1-1/2", 2" X 1-1/2" • 

and 3 sets of sanding sleeves. 

PART No. C3280 
ONLY S995 




J %ddt/ 


Extra long 2" drums give you that little 
extra length that always seems to be 
needed. Set includes 1/2", 3,4". 1", 
1-1/2", & 2" drums. Along with this 
are 3 sets of sanding sleeves. 

PART No. C3281 
ONLY 3995 


_ ( 

Our router pad really holds work 
firm. Not spongy like the thicker 
pads. 24" X 36" large size! And 
priced right, toot 


PART No. C3238 ONLY 


(2 or more ea.) 




(SMALL) PART No. C3222 ONLY 31795 


These offset bases offer greater 
support and router control over 
standard router bases. The small 
Size features a 6" diameter offset 
base for smaller routers and the 
large size features a 7" diameter 
offset base for larger routers. Both 
bases feature a 2" hole for large 
router bits. 


Popular Woodworking Binders 



These hardcover binders store and protect 
gour issues of Popular Woodworking, keeping 
them organized for easy reference. 

Each handsome brooun binder holds ta)o 
years’ cuorth of issues—12 magazines in all. 
They’re kept in place 
by thin metal rods 
secured at top and 
bottom. These sturdy 
binders cuill keep your 
magazines handy 
and in top condition. 


One binder S9.95 plus 32.00 D/W 

Popular Woodworking plus 32.00 Pin 

1320 Galaxy Way, Concord, CA 94520 



it) ..ON GREAT SALES 
AND SAVINGS!!! 

CLAMP ONTO THE MOST 
COMPLETE WOODWORKING 
CATALOG AVAILABLE 

1-800-338-6668 


epsy» to C»sfl Back; 


WILLIAfVtS 


□ 


□ 


& HARDWARE SUPPLY 

2017 White Settlement Rd. 
Fort Worth, Texas 76107 


i BEST 

PRICES IN THE 
BUSINESS! 

Ask about our exclusive 

PREFERRED CLUB 

Save an extra 5% on purchases! 
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PRESPRING 

sale 

W 9 EXPIEIES 



" Shflk^r Peg 
2-7'16" Medtuin Peg 
1'3.'4" Mini Peg 
1^3'^" Candle Clip 
■) S"' Mini Candle Cup 



1 ■' Toy Wheel 
]-l 4 " Toy Wheel 
MS' Toy Wheel 

2 " Toy Wheel 
Axle Pegs for Above 
Mi'2'' Birch Spindle 
2" Bfrch Spindle 
TS" or I'S" Birch BuUon 

1 / 



14" Predrilled Door Harp Bail 
Tunning Pina 

Wtre-SSO Pt.(.013 diaitieLerl 
3'4" Full Round Balt 
I Full Round Ball 

1- l/S” Full Round Ball 
2" Full Round Hall 

2- 1’2" Pull Round Ball 
I Hall 




3 4 ' I Heart 
I" K 3,'8” Heart 
114 X 3/0 " Heart 
3i'8" Round Bead 
i;2" Round Bead 
],‘2" X 5/8" Spool 


% 4.75 ■ 100 
S 0,50 / ICO 
% 0,25 100 
S 3,25100 
$ 3,50,' 100 
S 5.00 .■ 100 


S 4.00 
$ 5.50 
0 7.00 
S 2.25 
0 2.50 
S 4.00 







exi 



5)0 ' Jt 7/S" Wren Fgg $10.00 100 

1 - 1 . 10 " X 1-5'S" Pigeon Egg S20.00lOO 
J-3'4 ‘ I 2-1/2''Hen Egg $12-50/ 25 

2- 3.4" X 44.4" Goose Egg $ 3,00 : EA 

5.S" Picture Hanger $ 2.00 '100 

1-.4''8" Sawtooth Hanger S 4.DO.''iOO 


$ 8,00 
SlO.OO 
SI 0.00 
$ 2..50 
S 1.50 
S 3.00 
S 1.50 


nf]7 Screw Eye 1.2" Long S 2.00/ 100 

1 - 800 - 722-0311 


To receive sale prices use Sale HP22 


ALL NEW 
WOOD PARTS 
CATALOG SI.00 



FREE 

With Order 



Wu accept M/C, VIS.A 
Check, or M.O. All orders 
add $4.00 Handling 
TX add 7% tax. Canada add 30% 
.Alaska. Hawaii add 15% for freight. 

WMMlworfcs 


P.O. Box 14507 Ft, Worth. TX 76117 



CRYDERMAN PRODUCTIONS INC. 

presents 


SHOWS 


OTTAWA 
March 6, 7, 8 


This could have 
been your ad. 

Contact 

Deborah Nowak 
for more information 

(510) 671-9852 
F.\X (5 10) 67 1 -0692 


LANSDOWNE PARK 

CHATHAM 
April 24, 25, 26 

KINSMEN AUDITORIUM 

PICKERING 
October 16, 17, 18 

METRO EAST TRADE CENTRE 





Meet the pros; 

Rick RosendalU, B&Uy 
Scarpino, Michael 
Fortune, Mike Russell 


519-351-8344 



memMX 

SAW & CARBIDE TOOLS, INa 
9 Oils St.- West Sabylpn, NY 11704 
t -eOO’TCT.SAWS (516j 491' : 

GA 1 -000-221 SAWS FAX (516) • 49t -e 712 

STELLAR QCAUTY BLADES With a super-smooth 
cut created for yoy —the professionat wood- 
wort^er or craftsman. 

Designed to cut aluminum, Conan, laminate, 
wood or any difficult material with ease. 

Our complete line of innovative products is as 
close as your nearest distributor. Call or write for 
our complete catalog with safety guide and 
technical jnfonriation, or call our professional 
staff for the technical assistance anytime. 

- THE MADE IN AMERICA 8LAOE ' 

SRN FflRNClSCO • N61JJ VOftK 


Econ-Abrasives 


WE MANIM^ACWRE ABRAS/Ve BB.TS AW SIZE, ANY GfUTf 


BELTS 

ORTTS ASSORTED im£SS OTHERMSE SPECtflEO 


1x30 

$ .73ea 

3x24 

5 .B4ea 

1x42 

.73ea 

3x27 

.87ea 

1X44 

.73ea 

4x21 3/4 

.96ea 

2 1/2x16 

.77oa 

4x24 

.9908 

3x18 

.78 ea 

4X36 

1.20 B8 

3x21 

81 ea 

6x48 

3.1468 

3x23 3/4 

84 ea 

2 1/4x80 

Z9408 


WE MAKE ABRASr^ BQ.TS ANY SIZE. ANY anrr. 


SHEETS; (9x11) 


RNISHING PAPER 

50/pk 100/pk 
80-A $10.00 $17.00 

100thaj280A 9.00 15.00 


NO LOAD PAPER 


CABINET PAPER 


40-D 

50/pk 

$17.00 

100/pk 

$32.00 

50-D 

16,00 

29.00 

60-D 

1SOO 

27.00 

80-D 

14.00 

25.00 

100 thru 150C 13.00 

23.00 


180-A thru 400-A 50/pk 100 /pk 
$11 .ra $19.00 


JUMBO CLEANING 
STICK $8.80 


WET/DRY PAPei 

220 thru 600A 50/pk 100/pk 

$14.00 $24.00 


*OTHER ITEMS* 


*W/DE BELTS 
•ROLLS 
•FLAP WHEELS 
•PUMP SLEEVES 
•PSA DISCS 
•ROUTER BTTS 
•WOOD GLUE 


Econ-Abrasives 


P. O. Box PB6SQ21 
Plarx), TX 75086 
(214)377-9779 



♦MINIMUM ORDER $25.00 
•MasterCard, VISA, or Check 
•SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! 
•CALL FOR FREE 1991 CATALOG 


TX & NV Add Sales Taxes 
Cortinental U. S. Shipping 
Charges add 15.50 


NAnONAL (800)367-4101 


WOODWORKER’S CATALOG 


Over 4000 products to 

BUILD, REPAIR, 

RESTORE, REFINISH 

anything made of wood! 

116 pages jam-packed with fine 
woods, veneers, tools, finishing 
supplies and more- all with our 
60-day no-questions-asked guarantee. 

For your 2-year subscription send $1.00 to; 

kiii CONSTANTINE Dpt.38202 

2050 Eastchester Rd., Bronx, NY 10461 

Name _ 

Address _ 

I CrtY ’'Stata^'Z?p _ 



March 1992 
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Videoscene 


by Alan Marks 


We recently received a series of excel¬ 
lent instructional tapes from England en¬ 
titled Dennis White Teaches 
Woodturning. Dennis White’s back¬ 
ground is quite impressive. At age 84 he 
is still actively turning after 71 years. He 
began his apprenticeship in 1920. The 
seventy-four year-old man to whom he 
apprenticed had been taught by his fa¬ 
ther, who had in turn been taught by his 
father. This indicates a lineal heritage of 
at least 200 years. 

I review here the first three tapes in the 
six-part series produced by Knowhow 
Productions Limited, P.O. Box 43, 
Greenford, Middlesex, UB68TX, England, 
©1987. In the United States they may be 
ordered from House of Woodturning, RFD 
3, Box 242, Putney, VT 05346, (802) 387- 
4337. The tapes are available individu¬ 
ally. 

Parts 1 and 2 of this series deal with 
the basics of woodturning and the pre¬ 
sentation is very slowly paced and repeti¬ 
tive to ensure that the fundamentals can 
be properly mastered. The first two tapes 
contain a serious course of instruction on 
the two major divisions of woodturning, 
turning between centers and face turning. 
The other parts of the series introduce 
more advanced techniques, and for these 
it is assumed that the viewer has achieved 
a level of skill in the fundamentals. 

Part 1; Turning Between Centres, 65 

minutes, $34.95 

This video gives instructions on lathe 
basics such as the different tools and how 
to grind them, and chucking up between 
the headstock and taiistock. It does this 
more thoroughly than any otherturning 
video I have seen. I noted White’s tool¬ 
grinding technique, in which he avoids 
using the tool rest. Instead, he hand¬ 
holds a roughing-out gouge and main¬ 
tains the proper angle through visual as¬ 
sessment and tactile feedback. 

Mr. White, except for a brief introduc¬ 
tion and pep talk, does not talk during the 
restofthetape. Instead, anarratorguides 
the viewer through each step, although it 
is evident that Mr. White had a very strong 

Alan Marks designs and builds furniture and 
cabinets in Carnnel Valley, California. 


influence on what was said. 

Unlike other videos, which try to de¬ 
liver as much verbal information in as 
short a time as possible, these tapes 
lavish huge amounts of time on wordless 
visual instruction. It made me feel as if I 
were holding the tool, and going through 
all the motions myself. 

This tape is a perfect tool for woodshop 
instruction. The narrator, after comment¬ 
ing on a demonstration of the use of a 
skew chisel, guides us through Mr. White’s 
use of the skew to turn a series of beads, 
which he does very slowly and deliber¬ 
ately. Instructions for each maneuver are 
repeated several times. In fact, so thor¬ 
ough is the instruction that Mr.White (via 
the narrator) even demonstrates possible 
mistakes in turning beads and what can 
be done to avert them. Camera and close- 
up work is of first-rate professional qual¬ 
ity. 

Using the piece of stock which has 
been beaded, our teacher then proceeds 
to convert some of the beads into hollows. 
He uses a V 2 " chisel and a V 2 '’ fluted 
gouge, and shows in detail how to grind 
the gouge. He starts with a gouge as it 
may well come from the manufacturer— 
totally unusable—and proceeds to adapt 
it to real-life demands. After this careful 
demo, he chucks up a new blank and 
does some free form work employing all 
the elements of his previous instruction. 
This he does without any words from the 
narrator; we simply watch it being done 
with only the sound of the tools shaving 
wood and the soft purr of the lathe in the 
background. 

This tape ends with a project: turning a 
salt mill (similar to a pepper mill except 
that coarse salt is ground in it). In addition 
to providing practice cutting beads and 
hollows, the project is used to demon¬ 
strate how to bore holes with the taiistock, 
how to bore holes with the skew chisel, 
and how to use a parting tool to separate 
a finished piece from the blank. Mr. 
White also finishes the mill with shellac 
and wax, and turns a knob for it. 

Part 2; Turning Bowls, 85 minutes, 
$37.95 

This second tape deals with the basics 
of face turning, most commonly used for 


bowls. It opens with Dennis White talking 
on screen about three ways of holding a 
blank. He starts with the multi-chuck, the 
jaws of which expand inside a slight re¬ 
cess turned in the bottom of the blank. 
This recess must be left on the bottom of 
the bowl. The second method he dis¬ 
cusses is the use of screws through a 
face plate. The third he calls “the profes¬ 
sional way” and he later demonstrates 
this method, which he clearly favors. 

He turns five bowls. The first demon¬ 
strates the use of the multi-chuck. He 
starts by mounting the blank on a screw 
chuck (a chuck with a single screw in the 
center). He cuts a recess in the bowl 
blank and fits the recess over the expand¬ 
ing jaws of the multi-chuck. For this work, 
and for all subsequent bowl work, White 
uses a single gouge, ground such that it 
can swing in a cutting arc greater than a 
180 ^ 

In turning his second bowl he demon¬ 
strates the wooden faceplate approach. 
This second bowl is bigger, has a foot, 
and because of its size, is turned at a 
lower RPM than the first. He turns the foot 
first, with a preliminary mount in a screw 
chuck. Taking into account the foot’s di¬ 
ameter, he then turns a recess for it in 
block of scrap material mounted on a 
screw chuck. The foot is tightly pressed 
into this recess and three screws are 
driven from behind this block into the foot. 
Then he turns the rest of the bowl. 

Next'comes a bowl with a lid using the 
“professional” method. It has neither re¬ 
cess nor screw holes and is of Honduras 
rosewood. Again, he first mounts the blank 
in a screw-center chuck. He turns the 
base and the outside of the bowl. Then he 
cuts a recess for the base on a scrap 
mounted in a screw-center chuck. This 
time, however, the fit is so snug, he can 
turn the inside of the bowl just with the 
base pressed tightly into the recess. 

For his fourth bowl, Mr. White creates 
a bowl with an undercut rim and then 
turns a lid to fit it. Both the bowl and the lid 
are mounted in specially turned, press-fit 
wooden chucks. To deal with the hole in 
the lid left by the center-screw chuck, he 
enlarges the hole and turns a knob with a 
tenon to fit this hole. 
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As a finale, he turns a deep bowl of oak 
with no commentary, just working at his 
usual pace...which is formidable. 

Part 3: Boxes, Goblets, and Screw- 
threads, $37.95; 79 minutes 

Dennis White runs at full bore on this 
tape, at his normal turning pace. He turns 
three containers with lids, two goblets, 
and finally, demonstrates how to use 
thread chasers by turning a container in 
the shape of an apple, with a screw-on lid 
and stem. 

All blanks for the containers (boxes) 
are three inches square. The first and 
second boxes are chucked up in the 
multichuck, which can, apparently, either 
be used in an expanding capacity or in the 
opposing, more conventional manner, 
tightening down on the workpiece. 

For the first box, the lid is flattened with 
a half-inch skew chisel and then parted 
off. He uses a big spade bit to bore out 
most of the waste from the center of the 
box before fitting the inside to the lid, 
removing the remainder of the inside, 
then beading, sanding, and finishing the 
box with shellac and carnuba wax. 

The second box is more or less a recap 
of the first, except that it has a lid with an 
integral knob and this lid has a loose fit. 

Box number three, of Honduras rose¬ 
wood, features a loose, inset lid with an 
integral knob. This lid is turned after the 
box is finished from a separate blank. Mr. 
White uses a turned chuck for this box 
instead of the multi-chuck, both for the 
box and the lid. 

I found the technique used for White’s 
first goblet ingenious. The blank is 
mounted in the hollow chuck. Because a 
goblet has a long, fragile stem, it requires 
special handling. After the bowl was 
formed, inside and out, and finished with 
shellac and wax, a plug was turned to fit 
the inside of the bowl and a dead center 
in the tailstock was brought forward to 
engage the center of the plug and to 
provide support to the workpiece while 
the stem and base were being turned and 
finished. 

In doing the next goblet, the problem 
with the stem was approached differently: 
after turning the bowl, he turned the stem 


in two increments from front to back. To 
hollow the bowl he used a fluted gouge 
which he moved in a continuous 180° arc 
from the edge of the bowl nearest the 
turner, to the edge farthest from him. It 
involved continuously changing the angle 
of the tool, the position of the contact 
point, and the angle of the path across the 
workpiece. The advantages of this method 
are its great efficiency and, I would sup¬ 
pose, the amount of pleasure afforded 
the turner in performing such a complex 
orchestration of motion. 

I had never seen thread chasers be¬ 
fore, so I appreciated the demonstration 
on their use. He used one of the hardest 
and heaviest woods for this box with a 
screw-on lid, lignum vitae. I won’t even 
try to give a verbal description of this 
technique. You won’t find a demonstra¬ 
tion of this type anywhere else that I know 
of, and Mr. White accomplishes it with 
great expertise. 
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A Popular Woodworking Project 


Lazy 

Susan 

Spice 

Rack 

by Daniel Labzentis 

This countertop spice rack holds twenty 
jars or more in multiples of four. The lazy 
susan base means easy access, and wood 
rests prevent the jars from banging. 

Plane an 8" X 30" piece of stock to 
for the sides (A) and jar stops (B). Set the 
table saw fence to 3" and rip two strips for 
the sides (A). Re-set the fence to 1" and rip 
two more for the stops (B). Then set a stop 
on the miter gauge and cut all the sides 
and stops 13". 

Lay out the holes for the jars by marking 
the center at the top and bottom of each 
side. Draw a line between the points and 
mark the hole centers. 

Drill the 1%" diameter holes with a 
circle cutter, hole saw, or Forstner bit. A 




Full-Size Pattern in 
the PullOut™ Plans 


piece of scrap beneath will reduce chip¬ 
ping. Use a sanding drum mounted on the 
drill press to smooth the inside of each. 

Sand both surfaces of the sides and 
stops, and glue and clamp the stops to the 
sides as shown above. Make sure that the 
top and bottom of the stops are flush with 
the top and bottom of the sides. When dry, 
sand the joints flush. 

Cut the two pieces for the top and base 
(C). I ripped stock to 1V 2 "; then edge- 
glued five lengths together and cut both 
pieces. Sand all sides smooth and round 
the edges with a router and %" roundover 
bit. Rout the edges running across the 
grain first. Sand all edges. 

Using the pattern in the PullOut™ Plans 
to locate the holes, attach the top and base 
to the sides with #6 X screws. Counter¬ 
sink the screws and plug the holes. The 
best way is to cut them from the same 


stock with a plug cutter. Sand them, and 
finish the rack with stain or lacquer. Attach 
a 4" square lazy susan base to the bottom 
and it’s ready to spice up your kitchen. W 


Spice Rack Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

4 

A 


3" 

13" 

sides 

4 

B 


r 

13" 

jar rests 

2 

C 

^4" 

6 V 4 " 

ev4" 

top and base 

Supplies 

16 

#6 XV4''FH screws 

4 

#6 X pan head screws 

1 

4’' square lazy susan 

20 

13/T X 3 ^ 4 " spice jars | 
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A Popular Woodworking Project 


Clappinc 


Attach the front legs, then the back legs 
with the dowels so that they swing freely 
and hit the clapping board to “gallop. 


Barbara J. Meade is a woodworker from 
OrfordvHle,, Wl. 


Horse 


by Barbara J. Meade 

I have seen horses that clap theirfeet while rocking, but never 
a pattern for one, so I took the liberty of designing my own. I have 
had many positive responses and thought it would make a good 
Popular Woodworking project. 

Transfer the pattern found in the PullOut*^^ Plans onto W 
stock running with the grain for strength. Drill Ts" holes, where 
indicated on the pattern, into the edge of the board in what will 
I become the underside of the body (A) and in the curved top of 
the clapping board (B). Cut out all pieces on a scroll saw or with 


I a coping saw. Also 


Nail the clapping board to the rockers. Set 
the nails and fill the holes. 


Glue the support dowel in place. Next, 
glue the horse body on top and adjust it 
so that it is parallel to the rockers. 


cut the V4" and %" doweling. Drill V4" holes 
V 4 " deep in the two rockers (C) and in the 
ends of the rocker braces (D). Drill 14" 
holes V2" deep in the front legs (E) and 
back legs (F). Drill %" holes through the 
body (A) as shown on the plans. Cut a V- 
shaped notch in the top of the head to 
separate the ears. If you wish to stain your 
horse, do it before putting it together. I 
used Varathane Diamond Special Walnut 
stain. 

Assemble the rockers by gluing the 
rocker dowels (G) into the rockers (C) and 
the braces (D); position the braces so that 
the flat decorative side faces outward. 
Place the clapping board between the 
rockers just above the bottom curve (so it 
doesn’t interfere with the rocking motion). 
Nail it in place with finishing nails, setting 
them and filling the holes with a filler crayon. 
Glue the support dowel (H) in the clapping 
board, and carefully center the horse body 
(A) on it, gluing it in place. Being careful not 
to overglue, insert one of the leg dowels (I) 
into a front leg (E): feed the dowel through 
the corresponding body hole, and glue it 
into the other front leg. Adjust the legs so 
they hit the clapping board at the same 
time. Now attach the back legs (F), first 
gluing the dowel into one leg, inserting it 
through the body, attaching the remaining 
leg and adjusting them to hit the board 
together. You may paint and decorate 
your horse further or leave it simply stained. 
I used the Ceramcoat® colors Fire Red 
and Black. 


Begin assembly by gluing in the small 
dowels to attach the rocker braces to the 
rockers. 


Country Clapping Horse 

Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

1 

A 


41/4" 

8V4' 

body 

1 

B 

V4" 

2 %" 

3" 

clapper board 

2 

C 

3/4" 

2S/e" 

9V2" 

rockers 

2 

D 

3/4" 

3/4" 

23/4" 

rocker braces 

2 

E 


2 V 0 '’ 


front legs 

2 

F 

3/4” 

2 " 

4V4" 

back legs 

4 

G 

V4" diameter 


rocker dowels 

1 

H 

diameter 

2 " 

support dowel 

2 

I 

V4" diameter 


leg dowels 


Full-Size Pattern in the P’ullOut™ Plans 
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A Popular Woodworking Project 

poly 965139 piat:for/i\ Bird peeder 


by Benjamin Green 

This redwood feeder has several fea¬ 
tures that birds and woodworkers will find 
engaging. It’s fairly simple to make. The 
one-piece base (A) is made by hogging 
out a piece of 2" stock on the drill press, 
and the “upside-down cabriole leg” posts 
(B) are accomplished with only a few cuts 
on the band saw. 

This project can be completed from a 
single piece of 2 X12 stock. It is necessary 
to resaw and plane down the two roof 
sections (C) to V/. If you don’t have a 
planer in your shop, you may want to just 
buy V" stock for the roof. 

Cut out a 1 y’’ notch from each corner of 

4 

the base piece to accommodate the bot¬ 
tom of the posts (see Figure 1). Next, mark 
off a line 1" from the perimeter all around 
the base. This will be your guide for drilling 
out the waste. Clearing out the tray is 
accomplished quickly if done on a drill 
press with a Forstner bit. I used a bit, 
ana set tne stop at 1" deep, leaving V^' of 
material for the base of the tray. Use a 

Benjamin Green is an Assistant Editor at 
Popular Woodworking. 


chisel to square up the edge ridges made 
by the bit. 

The posts are made in the same way 
you make cabriole legs. On each of the leg 
blanks, trace the pattern from the 
PullOut™ Plans onto two adjacent sides, 
oriented so that the patterns mirror each 
other. Cut out one side on the band saw, 
saving the scraps. Tape them back in 
place, rotate the piece to the adjacent 
surface and saw out the remaining pattern 
lines. 

Once all of the posts have been cut, 
place each in its notch on the base, with 
the knee facing outward. Now mark for a 
y^" wide, y^" deep notch centered on the 
top of each post, to accept the roof frame. 
These notches should run the in the direc¬ 
tion of the long side of the feeder; cut them 
out using the dado head on the table saw. 
Attach each leg to the base with two galva¬ 
nized screws. P// screws will do if you 
countersink them about V". 

4 

The roof frame attaches to the support 
by means of a double lap joint. The long 
struts (D) fit into the post notches, the short 
struts (E) lap over the long ones and the 


Hog out the base with a y/ Forstner bit. 

posts. Trace the provided pattern for the 
two long struts and two short struts onto 
these blanks, and cut them out on a band 
saw. Use a waterproof glue (Tightbond II) 
to assemble these joints. 

The y^" planks for the roof can be resawn 
out of 2“ stock by setting up a fence on the 
band saw and cutting the stock in half 
down the thickness of the board. Plane the 
two halves down to y/. Each side of the 
roof is ripped to size with parallel 30° 
angles on each of the long sides. 

For structural strength I have included 
a triangular support (F) in the crux of the 
roof. This is made by cutting a 30° angle 


%V- 


lye" 


t-- 12 V 2 "- 

r| 

jr'rz" t 
rL,_L 3/4- 

i 


-^1 



yp 


Cut out one side, tape the pieces back 
together and cut out the other side. 
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The post on the left is the finished form of the 
block on the right. 


If using 2X12 stock for the whole project, 
resaw a piece for the roof sections. 


Polynesian Platform Bird Feeder 


Cutting List 


Qty Part 


Finished Size 


Piece 


base 


posts 


123/V' 


roof sections 




16 ^^" 


long struts 


13W’ 


short struts 




roof support 


along the long side of a 2" X 1V^" X 12^/’ 
piece. Next cut from corner to corner on 
the band saw as shown in Figure 2. 

The roof sits on the inside corners of the 
posts. Glue the three roof pieces together 
and to the long sides of the roof frame. To 
clamp the roof while gluing, it is helpful to 
have some scraps with 30'" angles, so the 
clamp ends can be set parallel. 

I mounted my feeder on a 4 X 4 post. 
Any scrap that is roughly 1" X 1 will do 
for the support bracket. Cut four pieces so 
they enclose the top of your post, and 
screw them to the bottom of the feeder and 
to the post. These bracket pieces are 
small, so don't forget to drill pilot holes. 

Since the feeder is constructed of red¬ 
wood, it wifi last many years without any 
additional finishing except for birdseed 
and birds. [PW] 




15V4'* 


Full-Size Post 
Patterns in the 
PullOut™ Plans 
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Desktop 


by Garmon Coats 

Well-made desktop nameplates are 
practical, impressive, and great conversa¬ 
tion pieces. They're usually made from 
engraved plastic, wood, laminations, or 
metals like brass and bronze. They make 
perfect gifts for anyone who works behind 
a desk. If you make one, be prepared to 
make more—they sell themselves. See for 
yourself; make one for a friend who works 
in an office. Leave your calling card with it, 
or tack a photo of the plate, along with your 
card, on the office bulletin board. 

Designs for nameplates are best kept 
simple and elegant. The design here, like 
al}nameplates, has three basic parts—the 
letters, the letter prop, and the base. Pens, 
quartz time movements and miniature pic- 

Garmon Coats works wood in Huntsville, 
Texas. 


ture frames make interesting additions. 
The letters should be consistent in size 
and style. You can find a tremendous 
variety of them in books on lettering and 
calligraphy. Enlarge or reduce them on a 
copying machine, or use the alphabets 
reproduced in the PullOut^’'^ Plans. IV4" 
tall is about right, and it's easier and better 
looking to use all uppercase letters. If you 
do use lowercase letters, keep in mind that 
some have tails below the baseline at the 
bottom of the letters. With 1 V4" high capi¬ 
tals, make the lowercase letters high. 

After copying the letters, cut out and 
glue them to V4” X 1 V4" solid stock just as 
you want the name to appear on the fin¬ 
ished nameplate. Align them with the bot¬ 
tom edge of the stock to ensure consis¬ 
tency in the angle of slant and so that any 
obvious wood grain will match from letter 


to letter. Measure the length of the name, 
including the space between first and last 
names, and make a note of it for later. 
Next, rout a Ve" deep X wide rabbet in 
the back of the letter stock along the bot¬ 
tom edge. This rabbet makes it possible to 
mount the letters on the letter prop. Cut out 
the letters on the scroll saw. 

T 0 make the prop, begin with a X V 4 " 

strip of solid stock, 1" longer than the 
length of the name. Tilt the blade on the 
table saw to 30' and set the fence from 
where the blade enters the table. Rip the 
piece and reset the blade to 90^^. You 
should now have a piece whose back and 
bottom surfaces are wide. The angled 
face should be about Va" wide, and the top. 
Va wide. Rip the piece again with the 
wide surface face-down on the table and 
the V4" wide top toward the blade. The top 
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Assembly 

Nameplate 


surface is now square with the wide 
surface. After sanding the letters, glue 
them on the prop so the rabbeted edge on 
their backs “hangs" on the top edge of the 
prop. With the prop sitting flat, the name 
tilts 30°. When dry, sand across the letters 
gently to remove the paper and glue. 


Sources 

Pen sets suitable for mounting 
are avai lable at most arts and crafts 
suppliers, including Constantine's 
(1-800^223-8087), Cherry Tree 
Toys (1 -800-848-4363) and Meisel 
Hardware Specialties (1-800-441 - 
9870). Meisel and Cherry Tree also 
carry self-adhesive felt dots. 


For the base, use V 2 ’' thick wood. Cut it 
33/4" wide and 2 " longer than the name. 
Then draw a light pencil line down the 
length of the piece in from the back 
edge. Mark the center of the line, dividing 
the length of the base in half. Position the 
point of a compass at the center mark and 
starting at the line draw an arc with a 
radius out to the edge of the base and back 
to the line. This lays out the lip which will 
overhang for the pen holder. Cut along the 
line and arc with the scroll saw. As a result, 
you should have a 3" wide base with a 3 / 4 " 
arc-shaped lip about 1 V2" wide at its rear 
edge. At the centerpoint of the arc, drill a 
3 / 16 " hole and countersink from the bottom. 
Here's where you mount the pen barrel. 

Choose your favorite router bit and 
shape the top edge all around the base. 
You can make the feet at the bottom of the 


base by constructing a small frame of V 2 " 
X V 2 ” X 2 V 2 " mitered strips. Rout one edge 
the same as the base. The frame should 
be about 214" square. Next, cut the frame 
in quarters to produce four 90° corners 
about 1 Vs" along each side. Round the flat 
surfaces inwards with a drum or belt sander. 
Glue the feet to the bottom corners of the 
base, allowing them to extend along each 
edge at least 14". Glue or screw the letter 
prop to the base V 2 " back from the front 
edge and centered. 

Sand, and finish with lacquer. For a 
project this small, it’s probably unneces¬ 
sary to use sanding sealer. The first coat of 
lacquer, applied lightly, will seal the wood. 
Buff with fine steel wool when dry, then 
add further coats. When the finish is dry, 
mount the pen set and glue felt pads to the 
bottoms of the pedestals. [Ml 
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ARrs ^nd Crypts Revisired 

OOoRRis-SryCe 

ChAiR 


by Jeff Greef 

I call this a Morris sfy/echair in deference to William Morris, the 
turn-of-the-century English furniture maker. This is not an exact 
reproduction of his work, but a pleasing variation on the Arts and 
Crafts chair design that he’s credited with originating. 

Make the chair entirely from surfaced (S2S) lumber (^^/le"). 
Hand joinery is utilized throughout the project, and if you haven’t 
tried mortise and tenon joinery before, this is a good learning 
project. Most chairs depend on as few as eight joints for their 

Jeff Greef works wood and writes wood-related journalism in 
Santa Cruz, CA. 


strength, but this chair has over thirty. If you think some of your 
joints aren’t up to what they should be, the sheer number will 
ensure an adequately strong chair. You’ll want to cut some of the 
mortises with a router, and all the tenons on the table saw. 

Morris-style chairs were first crafted from oak; I used red oak. 
It works and glues well, while white oak can resist even the most 
highly touted epoxies. 

The Curved Parts 

Cut the armrest (A), front leg (B) and rear leg (C) blanks to the 
rough sizes given in the Cutting List. Transfer the full-size 


The bar clamp keeps the scarf joint from To cut the upper tenons on the front legs, attach an auxiliary face to your table saw’s miter 
sliding apart as you tighten the C-clamps. fence. It should be high enough to make you feel comfortable supporting a vertical piece. 
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patterns from the PullOut™ Plans 
to the legs. The armrest comes later. 
Cut out the front and rear leg curves with a band saw or saber saw. 
Sand the curved edges smooth with a hand-held, curved sanding 
block, or use a small drum sander in your drill press. 

Scarf Joints 

The jig shown on page 30 helps cut the scarf joint making the 
distinctive angle in the armrest. The jig holds the piece at 9° to the 
surface the router rides on and cuts aflat plane on the piece. Make 
the cut in three V 4 " passes, or you’ll be taking a full 3 / 4 " deep cut 
at the end—that’s dangerous, too much for most routers. Cut 
each armrest blank in two pieces, 26" and 13" long. Position and 
clamp them in the jig and rout ail four of the scarfed surfaces. 

Be careful cutting the ends—as the wood tapers to nothing you 
can tear up the delicate edge. As a point of reference, the length 
of the scarf is about 5V4". Glue the joints together. As you tighten 
the C-clamps, the pieces will slide apart. Prevent this by aligning 
a clamp end to end along the glue line. Align the parts side to side 
with a wooden handscrew on the edges while you apply the first 
C-clamps. After the armrests are out of the clamps, transfer the 
pattern from the PullOut™ Plans and cut the curves—remember 
to think left and right. The finished armrests are 30" long. 

Joints 

Cut the tenons on the upper end of the front legs with a^A" wide 
dado blade in the table saw. Screw a support piece to the miter 
fence. Set the rip fence 1" from the outside of the dado and raise 


Figure 2. 

Side Rung Tenon 


the blade to 1". Remove 
waste from both sides; then 
set the fence 2" from the 
inside of the dado and cut. 

Rotate the leg 180"" and 
make the last cut. Cut the 
slots for the wedges on the 
tenons with your regular 
saw blade. Raise the blade 
1” above the table, set the fence to center the cut with the 
thickness of the tenons, and run the two legs through on edge. 
These slots should run parallel—not perpendicular—to the faces 
of the front legs, otherwise the action of the wedges may split the 
arm rests. The wedged tenon should push against end grain. 

Use the front leg tenons to mark mortise locations 25" from the 
rear ends of the armrests. Drill out the waste and chisel the 
mortises to size. Go slowly and use the cut-and-fit approach; the 
tenons should slide in easily, yet fit snugly. While you’re working 
on the front legs, lay out and cut the mortises for the front rail and 
the front end of the side rails. The mortises are full width; the front 
rail mortise is V2" deep and the side rail mortises are through. 

Cut the pieces to size for the two side rails (D) and bore a ^/e" 
hole for the wedge mortise, centered and 1" from the rail end (see 
Figure 1 above). Bore the hole in each piece before you cut the 
tenon shoulders. Mark the mortise locations on the top edge of 
each side rail for the vertical rungs and remove the waste. Again, 
use a 3 / 8 " bit (brad point or Forstner is best), but only drill V2" deep. 
Use a drill press or a dowelling jig. 

Set up the table saw and the miter fence to cut the shoulders 
on the rail ends. Square the mortises for the rungs on the side rails 
and keep the width consistent so the tenons can all be cut with one 
setup. Bore out the waste from the rung mortises on the armrests 
next, but remember they’ll be at a slight angle relative to the 
vertical side rungs, so don’t bore right up to their marked rear 


Use the leg tenons to mark the mortises. 
Note the orientation of the wedge slots. 


Drill W holes for the side rail wedge mor¬ 
tises before cutting the tenon shoulders. 


Square up the rung mortises consistently so 
the tenons can be cut all at once. 
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edges. Keep about Vie" away and chisel them square. Clamp the 
armrest with the front end flat (photo below), and keep your chisel 
vertical as you work so the mortises will be properly angled. Make 
the mortise the same Vq" width as in the bottom rails. 

Cut the bottom tenons on the rungs (E) with the dado blades 
on the table saw (Figure 2). Screw an auxiliary fence to the rip 
fence, set it V 2 " from the outside of the dado, and raise the blades 
up into the auxiliary fence. Make a test cut 
on a piece of like-dimensioned scrap. Flip 
the test piece over and cut the other face. 

Test fit a mortise. Keep at it until the tenon 
thickness matches the mortises. Cut all 
the tenons on the bottoms of the rungs. 

When you’re finished, dry assemble 
the armrest, front leg, and side rail for both 
the left and right sides. Place a rung in the 
rear mortise of the side rail, perpendicular 
to the side rail. Measure along the rung 
14^16" from the side rail to where it crosses 
the armrest, and mark the rung there. This 


line locates the tenon shoulder. Transfer the line to both sides of 
the rung and cut it to V 2 " above the shoulder mark. Bandsaw the 
cut parallel to the line. Move the rip fence on the table saw out of 
the way, set the miter fence to 9°, and cut the angled shoulder.Set 
the miter fence to the opposite Q"" setting and cut the other 
shoulder. If the rung fits well, dry-clamp it together with the 
armrest, front leg and side rail, and use the assembly to fit and 




Set the fence V^" from the outside of the 
dado, and test cut the rung tenon on a piece 
of like-dimensioned scrap. 


To complete the angled rung mortises, sup¬ 
port the armrest at an angle and keep the 
chisel vertical. This method helps in cutting 
and squaring up the mortises at the right 
angle to receive the angled rung tenons. 


Cut ecarf joint on arm rest 
(A) here. See the Ji^ Journal 
on paqe 50 and the fuli-size 
pattern in the FuilOut^Flans. 



Figure 3. Front And Side Views 
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mark the other rungs in their locations. Cut one angled shoulder 
on all the rungs; then reset the miter fence and cut all the second 
shoulders. 

Wedges 

Take apart the side assemblies, place a side rail in the vise, 
and trim the wedge mortise in the rail end. The mortise tapers on 



its forward face to fit a wedge. Make the taper Vie" along the 
length of the mortise. First square the mortise to ^/s" X s/a"; then 
draw a line Vie" from the back edge of the mortise (the edge flush 
with the front leg). Chisel down into the mortise from this line to 
the existing line at the bottom. Be sure the tapered face is flat, and 
repeat for the other side rail. 

Make the wedges out of a contrasting hardwood like walnut; 

it’s more expensive, but you won’t need 
much. Cut the rail wedges (F) to the di¬ 
mensions given in the Cutting List. Draw a 
line on the stock with the same angle as 


Set the miter fence to 9° when cutting the 
angled shoulder on the rung tenons. 


The wedge mortise tapers about Vie" along 
its forward face to meet the angled wedge. 


J 1 1, I 1 
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Morris-Style Chair 

Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

W 

L 

2 

A 


8" 

*38” 

armrests 

2 

B 

’3/, 6" 

8" 

24” 

front legs 

2 

c 

’^16“ 

8” 

36" 

rear legs 

2 

D 



26" 

side rails 

12 

E 

'Vie" 

'^16” 

*18" 

side rungs 

2 

F 

Vs 

Vs 

W 

rail wedges 

6 

G 


2V4" 

23'* 

back rails 

1 

H 


2’’ 

23'* 

front rail 

2 

I 

%s'' 


19” 

seat runners 

6 

J 


2V0‘' 

223/e" 

seat slats 



Vequires special cuts 
NOTE; If you use 
Vi" lumber, all 
dimensions 
become 


Full-Stzs Patterns for 
the armrest (A), front 
le^ (&) and rear le^ (C) 
are in the Pull Out™ PI a ns. 
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Place the wedge stock in a vise and use a 
block plane to trim down to the taper line. 

The more wedge surface that contacts the 
mortise faces, the stronger the joint. 



Tap the wedge until 
it's snug. A small 
block of wood be¬ 
tween hammer and 
wedge will protect it 
from splitting. 



the tapered mortise face. The taper gains Vie" in 1V 2 ": therefore, 
a 4 V 2 " piece will gain Vie". Place the wedge stock in a vise and use 
a block plane to trim down to the taper line. Dull the surface with 
fine sandpaper, and test fit the wedge in the mortise. Tap it in 
lightly until you feel resistance; then back it out and inspect the 
tapered surface. The surface of the wedge will have a light sheen 
where there’s been good contact, and remain dull where nothing 
touched. The better the contact patch, the more efficient the 
wedge. Leave the wedges in place when you’re satisfied with 
their fit. 

Make four small wedges to fit in the slots cut in the tenons on 
top of the front legs. Start with four 1" squares V4" thick and make 
them saw-kerf thick at the bottom and saw-kerf-plus-two-hairs 
thick at the top. The wedges taper very slightly. Ideally they will 
fill the entire slot, contact the slot waifs along the entire surface, 
and provide just enough wedging for a tight joint. Shape the 
tapers with a stationary sender or block plane. 

Glue up the armrests with the front legs, side rails, and rungs. 
Glue all the joints except where the side rail fits into the front leg. 
In time these wedges may loosen and can be tightened by 
knocking them in a bit farther. Clamp the armrest to the front leg, 
glue the slots, and drive in the little wedges. Use hot water and a 
stiff brush to clean glue around the joints, especially on end grain. 
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Use the side 
assemblies—with the 
leg bottoms against a 
straightedge—to 
mark the positions of 
the mortises for the 
armrest and side rail 
on the rear legs. 

Cut a V 2 " deep 
notch in the armrest 
where it contacts 
the rear leg. 



mortises. Mark their positions on both rear legs, bore V 4 " deep 
holes in the waste area with a portable drill, and chisel them out. 

The inside armrest edge protrudes V 2 " farther toward the chair 
center than does the side rail, so a recess must be cut on the 
armrest where it contacts the leg. Once you’ve cut it, fit the 
armrest in and mark its inside edge where it contacts the front 
edge of the rear leg. Remove the rear leg, clamp the armrest in 
a vise, and cut a V 2 " deep shoulder at the line. Make several V 2 " 
deep cuts as shown in the top right photo, then clear the waste 
and even out the bottom surface with a chisel. Check the fit of the 
side assembly in both mortises. 


When dry, remove the clamps and hand¬ 
saw the wedges level with the tenon tops. 
Round over the tenon edges with chisel 
and sandpaper. 

Rear Legs 

Use the side assemblies to mark the 
mortises for the armrest and side rail on 
the rear legs. The top of the side rail sits 6" 
from the bottom of the rear leg. The arm¬ 
rest and side rail lie 3" along the rear leg 
{Figure 3). Use a straightedge to keep the 
leg bottoms in the same plane. The arm¬ 
rest and side rail are lapped into V 4 " deep 

Align the template to the marks and position 
the clamps out of the path of the router. 



Cross Rails 

Cut mortises on the inside of the rear legs to accept the back 
rails (I) that join them. Make them with a router, a straight flute bit 
(at least ^/s" diameter), a guide bushing for the router base, and 
a plywood template ( 3 / 4 " X 8" X 14") with a cutout for the guide 
bushing to ride against. For V 2 ” X X IV 2 " mortises, the 
template hole must be greater than V 2 " X IV 2 " by twice the 
distance from the guide bushing to the bit (see Figure 4). With a 
3/8" diameter bit and a 3 / 4 " guide bushing, 
the distance from the bit to the guide edge 
is 3 / 15 ". Check the thickness of your rail 
stock and cut the template guide hole for a 
snug mortise. Drill and chisel to size. Lo¬ 
cate the mortises V 2 " from and parallel to 
the rear edge of the legs. Lay out the 
spacing between the mortises as indi¬ 
cated on the pattern in the PullOut'^^^ Plans. 
Align the template on the pencil marks, 
clamp in place and rout the mortise. A 
plunge router works best. 

On the table saw, cut shoulders on your 
back rails to match the mortises. Cut ten¬ 
ons on the front rail (E) to match the 
mortises on the front legs. Glue and screw 
the side assemblies to the rear legs; then 
glue up the chair with the cross rails. Glue and screw the support 
runners (I) to the inside edge of the side rails, and screw seat slats 
(J) to them. Knock the wedges into the side rails and mark them 
1" above and below the tenon. Tap them back out and cut them 
off at the lines. Sand and reinstall. 

Finish the chair as you see fit. Use 7" thick foam for the seat 
cushion and 3" for the back. The seat cushion extends from the 
rear rails to the front, and the back cushion sits on it. Ties on the 
upper back corners help hold the back to the rails. Sewing the 
covers is not that difficult if you have a machine. But if you haven’t 
tried it before, you’ll need some help, perhaps from the very 
person who will use the chair. W 
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A Popular Woodworking Project 



by Frank Longmore 

Here’s a project good for plenty of fun. 

If made of pine, the cost is close to nothing, 
and in one full day you can make at least 
fifteen of them. Believe me, you’ll need c 
that many once your friends see themi | 
They make great gifts and craft show items. | 

The top and bottom (A) are %” pine; the ^ 
sides (B) and ends (C) are V 4 " oak or birch 
plywood. The only essential tool is a router 
with a V4" straight bit. 

Begin by cutting the top and bottom 
pieces to 3” X 5". Then use a fine saw 
blade to cut the V 4 " plywood 3" wide by 
about 16" long. Each piece makes one 
bank. After cutting as many as you want, 

Frank Longmore works wood in Olathe, 

Kansas. 


angle the blade 45"’ and cut the side and 
end pieces to 4 V 2 ' and 2 ^ 16 " respectively. 

Using a V4" straight bit, set up your 
router and table for a V4" deep cut, with the 


fence V4" from the near edge of the bit. 
You’ll want to make guide marks V 4 '' from 
each edge to set the starting and stopping 
points for each cut. Rout the top and bot- 
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Coin Bank Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

2 

A 

%■' 

3" 

5" 

top/bottom 

2 

B 

Vie" 

4 V 2 '' 

3" 

ends 

2 

C 

y.6'' 


3" 

sides 




tom pieces. 

Change to a Vs" straight bit, set the 
fence to 1 Vie" from the bit, and rout the coin 
slot in the upper piece. Then change to a 
V 4 " roundover bit, and round over all edges 
of the top and bottom pieces. 

Nowyou’re readyto assemble the sides, 
top and bottom. For the bank to explode 
with sufficient gusto, the parts must be 
fitted somewhat loosely. With the top re¬ 
moved, each side piece should lean out¬ 
ward at 30°. You may need to sand the 


beveled edges, especially the top and 
bottom of the end pieces. 

When the fit is perfect, partially turn a #6 
X 1 " screw into one end piece and into both 
side pieces as shown in the Figure. Then 
nail the mousetrap to the bottom piece. I 
recommend Victor mousetraps because 
they have enough spring tension to cause 
a good explosion. 

After finishing with polyurethane, set 
the mousetrap, assemble the pieces, and 
wait for someone to drop a coin! IM| 
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The Essex Table 



by Robert M. Paral 

Today's hardwood buyers are armed 
with high-tech calculators that instantly 
calculate board footage {one board foot is 
144 cubic inches). But back in simpler 
times, we consulted the trusty steel fram¬ 
ing square to measure the board feet in a 
given piece of lumber. On a good quality 
steel square—one inscribed with tables 
for cutting rafters—you’ll find the Essex 
table. Pick up a steel square and hold the 
shorter, narrower side (the tongue) in your 
left hand, with the longer and wider side 
(the body) pointing to your right. Along the 
body you’ll see the Essex table. 

Let’s say you’d like to know the amount 
of board feet in a piece of lumber measur¬ 
ing 10' long X 10" wide X 1" thick. Starting 
from the outside corner of the steel square 
(the heel), find the column of numbers 
under the 12" mark. These numbers repre¬ 
sent board lengths. In this column find the 
number 10 (the length of the board whose 

Robert Paral is a builder, woodworker and 
free-lance writer somewhere in the heartland. 
Bob, if you're still out there, give us a call! 


board footage you want to know). Then 
move your eyes to the left (along the same 
line the 10 is on) until you reach the column 
of numbers under the square’s 10” mark 
(the width of the board). Here, on the same 
line, is the notation 8 4. The board in 
question contains 8 ^/^2 board feet. 

If, however, the board is more or less 
than 1 ” thick, you must multiply the board 
footage given on the Essex table by the 
thickness of the board. For instance, you’ll 
find the the board footage of a piece mea¬ 
suring 8' X14” X1V 2 " by again starting with 
the column of numbers underthe 12” mark. 
Starting from the number 8 (for board 
length) in this column, move this timetothe 
right to the column under the 14" mark (for 
board width). On the same line you’ll find 
the notation 9 4. Now multiply this figure by 
the board thickness, 1V 2 ”, and you’ll arrive 
at 14 board feet. 

Sure you can spend bucks on a special 
calculator to figure board feet. But with a 
little thinking you can make the tried and 
true steel square perform the same feat— 
without ever needing batteries. H 


heel 


body 


tongue 
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Carefully open staples to remove plans, then bend them closed again. 
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A Popular Woodworking Project 


Lady in 
the Garden 
Whirligig 



by Anders S. Lunde 

Whirligigs are classic folk art whim- 
seys, and the lady in her garden is an older 
American design. As she waters the flow¬ 
ers, fruit swings from the branches of a 
nearby tree and a bird flies overhead. 
Pennsylvania Dutch barn hex designs 
decorate the blades of the propeller. Even 
though there seems to be a lot going on, 
this whirligig is fun to make for yourself or 
your favorite gardener. 

Use%'’ O.D. and ^/le” O.D. brass tubing 
to line the pivot holes and Vs" brass rod for 
the drive shaft; these items are available at 
most hobby shops. Use V4" exterior ply¬ 
wood for the lady’s skirts, watering can, 
fruit and rudder. I made the tree from Vs" 
plywood and the propeller blades from Vs" 
plywood. The rest of the pieces are made 
from solid wood. 

Copy the patterns in the PullOut™ Plans 
onto all the pieces using the proper thick¬ 
nesses of wood required for each. Cut the 
platform (A) from solid wood and mark the 
location of the various items as shown in 
Figure 1. Drill the pivot socket hole 2" 
deep and insert a %" washer and the brass 
tubing liner. Drill and counterbore a pilot 
hole for the screw that secures the leg (B), 
and cut the %" wide X V4" long X 1" deep 
mortise for the tree (C) as shown in Figure 
1. Cut a V4" slot 4" into the end of the 
platform to hold the rudder (D). Cut out the 

Anders S. Lunde is the author of several 
books on \A/hirligigs, /hc/ub/hg Whirligigs in 
Silhouette (KC Publishing, Inc.) and 
Whirligigs for Children; Young and Old 
(Chilton Book Company). 


rudder and attach it with glue and brads. 
Attach the angle irons where indicated in 
Figure 1; the first overhangs the end a 
little, and the second is placed with the 
upright 8V2’' from the end. 

Gently bend the brass rod drive shaft to 
shape as shown in Figure 2. Then thread 
1" at the propeller end and %" at the other 
with a %2 die. You’ll use %2 nuts to secure 
the propeller and the connecting rod. 

Cut out the pieces that comprise the 
lady. The leg (B) should be solid wood, not 
plywood. Drill a Vie" hole in the leg where 
shown for the axle point and line the hole 
with brass tubing. Cut the tubing a little 
long: then, after gluing it in place, sand it 
flush for a perfect fit. Cut a slot in the lady’s 
hands for the watering can (E), glue it in 
and secure it with brads. Assemble the 
skirt pieces (F), rough-cut spacers (G) 
and torso (H) with glue and brads. When 


Counterbore the pilot hole for the leg 
screw Va" deep. 



the glue is dry, sand the spacers flush with 
the skirts. Drill a Va" hole through the skirts 
for the axle using a drill press. Check the fit 
of the leg between the skirts, and if it’s tight 
sand the leg until you have a smooth 
movement. Glue and screw the leg to the 
platform. Then attach the lady to the leg 
with the axle—a IV2" length of Ve" brass 
rod threaded V10" at both ends. Secure it 
with %2 nuts. Attach a screw eye to the 
skirt spacer, install the connecting rod, 
and check to see that the mechanism 
works properly. 

Cut out the tree (C). Drill a small pilot 
hole in the top of the tree for the spindle, a 


Sand the rough spacers flush with the 
edges of the skirts after they are attached. 
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After the tree is in place, insert the drive shaft, attach the connecting rod and test the 
mechanism for smoothness. 




Figure 2. The Drive Shaft 

'IT 



w 

threaded 
portal an 

♦ 





Cut the fruit as small as you can on the 
scroll saw, then sand to their final shape. 


Cut a V-block out of 1” scrap and clamp it 
to the band saw. After the first cut, realign 
the V-block and cut the wing to thick. 
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aVs” length of Vs" brass rod sharpened at 
one end on the belt sander. Place the tree 
in its mortise and mark off where the drive 
shaft will go through. Drill a W hole at that 
point. Glue the tree in place with the drive 
shaft in position. Cut the fruit (I) to rough 
shape and sand them to their finished 
shapes. Drill Vie" holes in their tops and in 
the tree branches, then attach the fruit with 
thin wire. 

Cut out the bird body (J) and drill a %2" 
pivot hole in the bottom. Glue a metal cap 
in the bottom (a cut-off nail head will do 



Use the V-block with the miter gauge to 
cut away the waste. 



Use the V-block to hold the arms steady 
as you attach the propeller blades. Nail 
the brads toward the center so they don't 
poke through. 


nicely). The bird should turn freely on the 
spindle. Cut the bird’s wings (K) from 
square stock. Use a V-block to present the 
ends of the wings at a 45 ° angle to the 
band saw blade and cut away the waste, 
leaving propeller blades that are approxi¬ 
mately Vie" thick (see Figure 3 ). Remem¬ 
ber that the wing angles must form the 
opposite angles of a prcpeller. Sand the 
ends of the wings to a nice curve. Drill the 
Vie" hubs in the wings and line them with 
brass tubing. Then fasten the wings to the 
body with 1 " X #6 screws and washers on 
either side of the wings. 

For the main propeller, cut lap joints in 
the centers of the arms (L). If your prevail¬ 
ing winds are strong, make the arms longer, 
about 14 " or 15 ", and this will slow down 
the action. Use a hardvi/ood for strength. 
Before assembling them, use the V-block 
and band saw again to cut a 45 ° kerf, 
stopping at 2" from the end. Rotate the V- 
block 90 ° to cut halfwa/ into the arms to 
remove the waste. Cut the blades (M) out; 
then tape all four together, and cut the 
curved edge on the band saw. Glue them 
to the arms resting the arms in the V-block 
for stability and secure them with brads. 
Then glue the arms together. 

Use a few washers to separate the 
propeller and the angle iron. Turn the 



This color combination was very popular 
for Pennsylvania Dutch barn designs. 



propeller onto the drive shaft and secure it 
on either side with nuts. 

After priming with exterior primer/sealer, 
have fun painting your scene with acrylics 
orexteriorenamels and use your imagina¬ 
tion; the possibilities are endless. I painted 
the lady in Victorian clothes to add to the 
antique feel. The tree and flowers are 
loosely splotched with color, sort of im¬ 
pressionist-style, and the bird can be what¬ 
ever colorful type is common to your area, 
such as the blue jay, oriole or cardinal. 
Seal with a good marine varnish which 
should last for years without flaking, or use 
a clearer, non-yellowing waterbase ure¬ 
thane. [Ml 


Lady in the Garden Whirligig 

Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

1 

A 

^ 4 " 

2 V 4 " 

22’^ 

platform 

1 

B 



5¥4'' 

leg 

1 

c 


g. 


tree 

1 

D 

1/4" 

6" 

T 

rudder 

1 

E 


2" 

2 ^ 4 " 

watering can 

' 2 

F 

V4'‘ 


53 / 4 " 

skirt pieces 

2 

G 


r 

1" 

spacers 

1 

H 

Vi" 


4^4" 

torso 

3 

I 

V 4 " 

1" 

r 

fruit 

1 

J 

3/V‘ 

IV 4 ’' 

5" 

bird body 

2 

K 


W 

5" 

bird wings 

2 

L 

W' 

4^" 

12" 

arms 

4 

M 

1 / 4 " 

Z'k' 

4 ^ 4 " 

blades 

Supplies 

1 

W O.D. brass tubing. 2" long 

1 

#8flathead woodvScrew 

1 

W brass rod 1 V 4 " long 

6 

nuts 

2 

1" #6 round head wood screws 

2 

Ve" O.D. brass tubing %" long 

1 

W brass rod 3W' long 

2 

1 angle irons 

1 

W brass rod 12" long 

1 

Vie" brass rod 4" long ' 

7 

or so #8 washers 
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by Ken Sadler 

Home entertainment centers are all the rage. Everyone wants 
one [‘a\ \easl that’s what my daughter told me). They provide an 
attractive way to hide the mismatch of equipment and unsightly 
bundles of wires. Plus you get to build a beautiful piece of furniture 
that will be an asset to any room. This one is not too large, but long 

Ken Sadier is a retired furniture maker and designer from Portland, 
Oregon. 


and low, about the size of an average buffet. 

Most woodworkers will find this piece interesting—not too 
easy. A few tricky spots require careful work. It’s made up of a top, 
case and base. The design takes into account the uneven way 
wood moves with changes in humidity. Wood expands and 
contracts across the grain, not along it. For example, the grain in 
the base moldings runs at 90° to the grain in the case sides. If they 
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with a dado cutter, or clamp a straight edge to the 
bottom and use a rabbeting bit in your router. Next, 
cut the dado for the center divider as shown in Figure 
1 . Cut this dado from the back edge toward the front, 
but stop at the back edge of the rabbet you just cut 
in the front edge. Use a%" rabbeting bit in your router 
with a fence clamped to the work. Square up the 
stopped end of the dado with a chisel. 

Layout and cut the dovetails at both ends of the bottom with a 
dovetail saw and sharp chisel. I followed the pattern shown in 
Figure 1. You may have more or fewer dovetails than shown, but 
there are two requirements that must be followed. The first cut 
back from the front edge must be parallel to and even with the 
back edge of the Vs" deep rabbet (photo page 34, bottom left). The 
other condition is that the tails must be deep. Remember, in 
dovetail joinery, always cut the tails first then mark the position of 
the pins from the location of the tails. 

Cut the top back (G) and top front (H) rails to the dimensions 
given in the Cutting List. Clamp them in place on the just- 
completed bottom and mark the final length. Figure 2 shows the 
dovetail detail. The front rail must match the cut on the bottom. 
The depth of the tails on both ends must exactly match their 
counter-parts on the bottom. The distance between the rear of 
the tails on the bottom and the rails is the same. Mark the notches 
for the center divider from the location of the dado in the bottom 
so that the divider will be parallel with the sides (see the photo on 
page 34). Cut the notches to the dimensions given in Figure 2. If 
you don’t get the rails right, you won’t be able to square the 
cabinet and the doors won’t hang right. 

Prepare the two sides next. Cut the two side panels (B) to 20" 


were firmly fastened together, the sides could split or buckle. 

The cabinet is made from large panels that you glue up. The 
top, sides and doors determine the look of the piece—put these 
panels together so they bring out the beauty of the wood. Take the 
extra effort to find lumber with a distinctive grain pattern. There 
are six 3 / 4 ” and one V 2 " panels. The thin panel will be used for two 
adjustable shelves. If you’ll want more, make another thin panel. 

Use biscuits to join the boards for the top panel (A), side panels 
(B), middle divider panel (C), bottom panel (D) and the fixed shelf 
panel (E). The adjustable shelf panel (F) can also be biscuit- 
joined, but keep in mind that it will be cut in half and the ends 
exposed. When you lay out the position of the biscuits, keep them 
away from the center of the board. Take care as you clamp the 
boards—make sure that the adjoining edges are flat and even 
with each other. This cuts down on sanding later. 


The Case 


Since the other two units will be built to fit the case, we’ll start 
here. Cut the bottom panel to 20" X 473 / 4 ". Make sure that all four 
sides are square. Don’t trust your panel cutter or table saw 
fence—check it with an accurate carpenter square. Cut a 1" X Vs" 
deep rabbet on the front edge of the bottom 
(Figure 1 Detail). Do this on the table saw 


Figure 2. Top Rails 
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X 29 V 4 '’ and square them up. Rabbet the front edges 1" X V 2 " 
deep. Keep in mind that there is a left and right side. Next, align 
and mark the location of the dovetail pins directly from the bottom. 
Clamp one of the sides to the side of your work bench with the 
rabbeted edge facing the bench, and its bottom edge flush with 
the bench top. Place the bottom upside down on the bench. match 
the front and back edges with the side piece, and align the bottom 
of the tail socket with the inside edge of the side. Clamp the 
bottom in place. Mark the pins with a sharp knife, making as deep 
a cut as possible so they’ll show up clearly. Cut the pins, then 
switch ends and using the same procedure mark and cut the pins 


on the other side. (For a refresher on hand cutting half-blind 
dovetails, refer to Popular Woodworking, issue 38, pp. 24-25). 
When you’re finished with the bottom edge of the sides, flip them 
over and follow the same procedure with the top front and rear 
rails. All of the joints should be a tap fit, nice and snug. 

Before doing any more work on the sides, prepare the center 
pane! (C). Cut it to its finished size of 20" X 28%", rout the double 
rabbet on the front edge, and cut the notch shown in Figure 3. Lay 
the left side (with the rabbet on the right of the front edge) and the 
center panel on the bench so that the inside surface of the side 
and the left face of the center panel are facing up. Place their back 


Carefully-cut dovetails add beauty to any 

project. The first cut is parallel to and even Mark the position of the dovetail and dado Lay out the pins directly from the tails with 

with the back edge of the rabbet. on the top rails directly from the bottom. a sharp knife. 
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edges together with the top edges flush. Clamp them to the bench 
and lay out the hole patterns shown in Figure 3 for the adjustable 
shelves. Mark the position of the 3 / 4 " and V 2 '' lower dadoes and 
their stop ends. The router will have to be lowered into the work 
and carefully moved in both directions to the stop ends. Measure 
and clamp a fence across both pieces parallel to one of the 
dadoes and rout V 4 " deep. Move the fence into position to cut the 
second dado, change bits, double-check the location and make 
the cut. Make sure that you keep the router base securely up 
against the fence or you could end up tearing out a larger groove 
than you want. Unclamp the two pieces from the bench and turn 


over the center panel. Position the right side, rabbeted edge up, 
back edge to back edge with the center panel, flush the tops, and 
clamp both to the bench. Rout the dadoes for the fixed VCR shelf 
as shown in Figure 3 following the procedure above. Square all 
the stopped ends of the dadoes. 

Drill the holes for the adjustable shelves deep with a V4" 
brad point bit. Cut the drawer jjiQtifirsUilanrl glue them in the V 2 '’ 
dadoes in the left side and center panel. They should be a snug 
fit—put glue only on the front 1" of the dado. Clamp until dry. 

At this point, dry-assemble the case. Everything should fit and 
the case should be square. If there are any problems, correct 
them now. Take the case apart and lay out and cut the mortises 
for the hinges in the bottom panel (D) and top front rail (G) as 
shown in Figure 4. Use %" X 13 / 4 " knife hinges and set them as 
deep as the thickness of one leaf. Their position relative to the 
upright members and the bottom rabbet is very important. If they 
are not located properly, the two outside doors will not open fully 
and fold back out of the way against the sides of the cabinet. If 
you’re happy with everything, glue the parts together, square the 
case, and clamp if necessary until the glue dries. 

While the case is drying, cut the fixed shelf panel (E) to make 
the two unmovable shelves. Make both shelves I8V2" deep and 
wide enough to easily fit in their respective dadoes—19 V2" for the 
left shelf and 27 V 2 " for the right. Notch the front corners so that the 
shelves will slide in from the rear of the case and be flush with the 
backedge. When you have achieved the proper fit, round over the 
top and bottom of the front edges with a V4" roundover bit in your 
router. Apply a small amount of glue to the edges of each shelf 
and slide them into their appropriate dadoes. Wipe the excess 
glue from the rear edge of the case with a damp sponge or rag. 

The adjustable shelves are held in place with metal shelf 
supports. The most common type are L-shaped with a V4" pin on 
the top left side of the L. To determine the lengths needed to cut 
the adjustable shelves from the panel (F). place two shelf sup¬ 
ports in holes opposite each other and measure the distance 
between them. Make the length of the shelves Vie" less than this, 
and cut the width to 19". Again, round over the top and bottom of 
the front edges of the shelves. 

The Doors 

As Figures 5 and 6 show, the door rails are thinner than the 
stiles, and the center stiles of the double (TV) doors arewiderthan 
the other door stiles. However, do not thin the rails until after 
you’ve cut the mortises and tenons. The two doors for the TV 
section overlap in the center with V4" offsetting rabbets. 

Cut the six stiles (J and K) and the six rails (L,M,N and O) to 
the dimensions in the Cutting List. Put them aside for now and 
prepare the door panels from the wood you’ve selected. Try to 
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Figure 6. Door Rails and Stiles 


rails M & N 
1 %" 

rails L & 0 
2 %' 




1 rails M. N. L & 0 




-J li| w- 

l/V ^ U— 


L 


rails N. 0 & "outside" ends of M & U 2" 
■‘inside" ends £?f M & U 2V4" 
stile J, 2" 
stile K 2 y 4 " 


’A" 


j&i; Y 

upper ends, P/4" 
lower ends, 2/4" ^ 


’A" 


stiles J & R 
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Hardware Source 

Woodcraft Supply Corp. (1 -800-225-1153) for brass knife 
hinges (offset X 13 / 4 "—Vj" leg, #16K52), brass shelf 
pins & supports (bracket style. #27115). 
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Entertainment Center Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

W 

L 

T 

W 

L 

1 

A 

3 / 4 " 

‘21V 2 " 

*51" 

top panel 

1 

Q 

’4” 

I 6 I/ 4 " 

233 / 8 " 

Stereo door panel 

2 

B 

3 / 4 " 

* 201 / 2 " 

*30" 

side panel 

1 

R 

1 / 2 " 

45 / 8 " 

19" 

bottom drawer face 

1 

c 

3 / 4 " 

* 201 / 2 " 

30" 

center pane! 

2 

s 

V2'' 

45 / 8 " 

18" 

bottom sides 

1 

D 

3 / 4 “ 

0 

CM 

431 / 2 " 

bottonn panel 

1 

T 

1 / 2 " 

41 / 4 " 

19" 

bottom back 

1 

E 

3 / 4 " 

*20" 

49" 

fixed shelf panel 

1 

U 

Vz 

33 / 8 ” 

19" 

top drawer face 

1 

F 

Vz 

*20" 

40" 

adjustable panel 

2 

V 

1 / 2 " 

33 / 8 " 

18" 

top sides 

1 

G 

3 / 4 " 

2" 

*48" 

top back rail 

1 

W 

1 / 2 " 

3" 

19" 

top back 

1 

H 

3 / 4 " 

3" 

*48" 

top front rail 

2 

X 

V4" 

171 / 2 " 

I 8 I/ 2 " 

drawer bottoms 

2 

I 

3 / 8 " 

1 / 2 " 

18" 

drawer runners 

2 

Y 

'4" 

41 / 4 " 

171 / 2 " 

video drawer divider 

4 

J 

3 / 4 " 

2" 

27%" 

door stiles 

3 

Z 

’4" 

3" 

171 / 2 " 

audio drawer divider 

2 

K 

3 / 4 " 

2 V 4 " 

27%" 

rabbetted stiles 

1 

AA 

IVs" 

5" 

*54" 

base front 

2 

L 

3 / 4 " 

3" 

14" 

TV door bottonn rails 

1 

AB 

IVe" 

5" 

*48" 

base sides 

2 

M 

3 / 4 " 

2" 

14" 

TV door top rails 

2 

AC 

11 / 2 " 

1 1 / 2 " 

3%" 

corner blocks 

1 

N 

3 / 4 " 

2" 

1934 " 

stereo door top rail 

1 

AD 

3 / 4 " 

3" 

*54" 

base back 

1 

0 

3 / 4 “ 

3" 

193 / 4 " 

stereo door bottom rail 

2 

AE 

3 / 4 " 

2" 

*20" 

stringers 

2 

P 

'4" 

101 / 4 " 

233 / 8 " 

TV door panels 

1 

AF 

3 / 4 " 

1" 

*24" 

handles 


‘final cuts to fit/cut to finished length in text 


closely match the grain of the two 6 " wide boards for the TV door 
panels (P), and select an unusual grain pattern for the 9" wide 
board for the component door (Q). Finish both sides of the three 
boards and resaw them down the middle so that you end up with 
pieces about Vie" thick. Open them like a book and you have what 
are called book-matched panels. Glue them together in this 
position, and plane and sand the sawed surfaces smooth. Do the 
finish work carefully: this surface will be on the outside of each 
door panel. Cut the three panels to their finished dimensions. 

Back to the door frames. Set up your table saw with a V4" dado 
blade, and the fence so that the dado will be cut in the exact center 
on the inside edge of the rails and stiles. Cut this slot in each 
piece. The stiles all have through-mortises on their ends, and the 
rails have tenons. Without changing the fence, raise the saw 
blade to a height of 1 Use a tenoning jig, like the one seen in 


Popular Woodworking, issue 62, pages 26-30, to cut the mortise 
on the top of each stile. Raise the dado blade to a height of 2 V 4 " 
and cut the mortises on the bottoms. Change saw blades, set the 
height at V 4 ’' and set the rip fence to 2 " at the outside of the blade. 
Cut the shoulders of the tenons on the component door rails (N 
and O) and on only one end of the TV door rails (L and M). Reset 
the fence to 2 V 4 " to the outside of the blade and cut the shoulders 
on the other ends of the TV door rails. Reset the rip fence to V2" 
to the inside of the blade and raise it to 2". Again, with the tenoning 
jig, cut both faces of each rail with a 2 " shoulder, raise the blade 
to 2 V 4 ", and cut the remaining tenon faces on the TV door rails. 

Dry fit all the door frame components. Mark all the mating 
pieces so that the doors may be reassembled in the same 
manner; also mark the inside face of all the rails. Plane all the rails 
to a thickness of %" with the mark against the planer bed, or set 
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Figure 11. Drawers 


the rip fence on your table saw to and rip them with the mark 
against the fence. Reassemble the frames without glue and 
check the actual dimensions (groove bottom to groove bottom) 
against that of the corresponding panels. Make the length of the 
panels V32" under, and the width Vie" narrower. Make certain you 
have a sliding fit in each groove and dry assemble again, 
including the panels. 

Before final assembly and gluing, ease the forward, inside 
edges of the rails and stiles with an Vq" round over bit. Glue, check 
for square, and clamp the doors. When the glue has dried, fit the 
doors. The component door should fit with little or no sideways 
play. Set one of the TV doors in place and mark the inner edge on 
the bottom; do likewise with the other door. The two marks should 
be V4" apart. Cut one V4" X %" deep rabbet into the front edge of 
the left door and another in the back edge of the right door (Figure 
5). Again, there should be little or no lateral play with the doors in 
place. Mortise the hinges leaf-deep into the doors and test fit 
them. With the lower hinge attached to the door and the top hinge 
set into the case top, fit the doors. To do this, tilt the door slightly 
and place the lower hinge in its mortise in the bottom; then slide 
the upper hinge into its mortise in the door. Put one screw in each 



and check 
the swing of 
the doors; 
make any 
adjustments. 

The Drawers 

The Cutting List 
dimensions are for 
drawers with through-dovetails; if you use some other joining 
method, adjust your measurements accordingly. Cut the faces (R 
and U), sides (S and V), and backs (T and W) for the bottom and 
top drawers. Place one top side (V) on top of a bottom side (S) and 
slide them into the drawer opening together to test their fit. Make 
any adjustments that may be needed to the bottom drawer 
components. Lay out and cut the through-dovetails. The tails go 
on the sides and the pins on the faces and backs (Figures 9 
through 12). Note that the locations of the pins and tails differ at 
the front and back of the drawers. Once you’ve cut and fit the 
joints, dado the V4" X V4" groove for the bottoms in the faces, sides 
and back pieces of both drawers. The dadoes must not go all the 
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shown in Figure 11. Cut the dadoes in the fronts and backs for the 
drawer dividers. Glue and assemble the fronts, sides and backs, 
and check for square. Without glue, slide the bottom (X) into each 
drawer and nail the rear edge to the underside of the back with a 
few small brads. When dry, ease all the edges including the holes. 

Dado the slots for the drawer runners (I) in the top drawer. To 
measure, slide the bottom drawer a little over half-way into the 
opening, place a couple of index cards or otheradequate spacers 
on the edges of the sides, and set the top drawer on top with the 
back against the runners in the case. Mark where the runners 
contact the drawer and cut the dadoes on the sides. Clean up the 
stopped ends with a chisel. Do not come all the way through the 


This last part of the project must be built around the case, and 
the mitered corners make it tricky. Cut, dado, rabbet and mold the 
base front (AA) and the base sides (AB). These can all be done 
on one piece if you feel like working with an eight-and-a-half- 
foot plank. First mill the stock to the dimensions shown in the 
Detail to Figure 13 on the next page. Then with a V 4 " dado blade 
set V4" deep, adjust the fence to 3^ Viefrom the inside of the blade, 
and cut the groove. Move the fence V 4 " to 43/i6", reset the depth 
to 3 / 3 ", and make another pass. Tap the fence away another 
to V4" and make another cut. Tap the fence one more time and 
push them through to finish the rabbets on the front and side 
pieces. Now cut the cove. I used 3 / 4 " radius quarter-round cutters 
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in my three-blade molding head, and an auxiliary 
wood fence to bury part of the blade. Expose enough of 
the cutter to leave V 4 " between the rabbet and the cove. After 
completing these cuts, cut the base side (AB) in half. 

Cut the 45° miters. First, cut one end of the front base. Since 
the base is 5" wide, it’s best to make these cuts with the piece flat 
on your table saw. Use your panel cutter and clamps, or miter 
gauge with a clamping attachment as shown in the left photo on 
page 41. Make certain the blade is set at exactly 45° by running 
test pieces. Next, cut the corresponding miter on the side piece. 
Clamp the inverted pieces together with a corner block (AC) and 
fit it in place on the upside-down case (center photo next page). 
Place the other side piece in position, butted up to the front piece. 
Make certain that all three pieces are snugly in place and square. 
Mark the inside edge of where the side meets the front on the front 
piece (right-hand photo). Cut the miter on the front piece out and 
up from this line. If you cut it too short, you’ll have to make a new 


front. Try making sev¬ 
eral cuts and inching in on 
it. Cut the corresponding mi¬ 
ter on the side piece. Clamp this 
corner together like the other one. Mark the sides flush with the 
back of the case, disassemble the base, and cut the sides to 
length. While all is apart, mark and remove the cutaways on the 
base pieces (Figure 13). Hole-saw the corners ( 2 " diameter) and 
bandsaw the straight lines. Nail the side pieces together face to 
face in the waste area, and drilled and cut as one piece. File and 
sand the straight cuts, use a drum sander in your drill press for the 
corners, and put a Vs" round over on the outside edges. 

Set up the V4" dado for the groove in the inside face of the base 
back (AD) and make the cut (Figure 6 ). Re-clamp the base pieces 
to the case and measure the distance between the sides at the 
rear of the case and add IV4". Cut the base back to this 
measurement. Measure the distance from the inside of the dado 
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Figure 13. Base 


bearing. When 
screws, four in 
My favorite 
Trewax. M 


T on the base front (AA) to the back of the case; cut the two stringers (AE) to 

this length. Referring to Figure 6, lay out and cut the dovetails in the back and 
pockets in the end of the sides. Check the position of the dado. Remove the 
base from the case and turn it over on your bench. Cut the dovetails and pins 
for the stringers. 

Put a small amount of glue on the mitered corners and on the contact 
faces of the corner blocks (AC). Clamp them together in position on the case. 
Don’t glue the base to the case! Glue the back to the sides. When the glue 
is dry, remove the base and glue in the stringers. The base is held to the case 
with the hold-down clips shown in Figure 14 and the photo above. Make eight 
of them; one for each end and three each for the front and back. 

The Top 

A rectangular top would be boring, so the only straight line on the top is 
the back edge. Rip the top panel (A) to a width of 21" and trim the ends so 
that it’s 5 OV 4 '' long. On the underside, mark a center line (25V8" from each 
end) from the front edge to the back edge. Mark a point in both front corners 
that is 24V8" from the centerline and 20" from the back edge. Draw a circle 
with a V2" radius at these two points. Connect the back corner edges and the 
edge of each circle with a gracefully sweeping curve. Connect the centerline 
at the front edge with another gracefully sweeping curve tangent to the corner 
circles. On this long curve across the front, it is easier to maintain symmetry 
by first drawing the curve from the centerline to one circle, cutting out this 
piece, and then transferring the curve to the other side. Do the side curves 
in this manner also. Cut these lines on your band saw or use a saber saw. 
Smooth the edges with a spoke shave or draw knife and finish them with an 
electric sander. 

Use your Va" roundover bit to ease the underside edge. For the top edge, 
I used an Va" flat bevel instead of a rounded edge because it looked better. 
Cut the bevel with either a spokeshave or a chamfered router bit with a guide 
the top is sanded to your satisfaction, fasten it to the case with eight #8 X 1 V4" flat head wood 
each rail. 

finish is several coats of Formby’s Tung Oil topped off with a non-water based wax such as 


Run test samples to ensure the proper angle 
on the blade. 


Set the rabbet in the base on the bottom of 
the case to check for square. 


Check that the rabbets are snug against the 
case before marking the second front miter. 
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by Hugh F. Williamson 

I have a woodworking friend who spends a lot of time in his 
shop making boxes. He stores all his hand tools, hunting gear, 
camping equipment, and you-name-it in boxes that he makes to 
fit each need. His garage and basement are filled with neatly 
labeled boxes while mine is a disorganized mess. 

Over the years I have kidded him about his boxes, but Tm 
afraid he’ll have the last laugh. The other day, I was getting ready 
to rout a flock of dovetails. While rounding up the jig, special bits, 

Hugh Williamson is a retired physician and woodworker in Phoenix, 
Arizona, and a regular contributor to Popular Woodworking. 


shims, wrenches and the special screwdriver needed, I decided 
to make a box for all of it. 

This worked so well, I started making individual boxes for my 
tools and accessories. These boxes easily lend themselves to 
commercial jigs, small hand and power tools, router parts and 
bits, moulding heads and cutters, safety equipment, dowel jigs, 
veneering equipment, and many other shop tools and supplies. 
Not only will your shop become more organized, but you’ll have 
an opportunity to try many different joints and to use up a lot of 
small scraps. 

A table-mounted router really speeds production. The corner 



Here are the pieces for a large box holding 
a 24” threaded rod and clamping system. 
Note the blind dadoes for the dividers and 
the inside groove for the lid lip. 


Use two squares to help size and lay out the box. After 
determining the inside measurements, add the thickness of 
both sides and any dividers; then add at 
least W extra space to length and width. 


I cut the rabbets for 
this ¥ 3 "plywood box 
on a router table with 
a ¥3" bit and a ¥4” 
push block to prevent 
splintering. 
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Bob CtiaptB and Ginny Prjitl 



Clamp stop 
blocks to the 
table to limit the 
cuts for 
dividers. When 
the piece 
contacts the 
block, turn off 
the router before 
removing it 



Apply masking tape to the 
inside and outside edges 
for easy clean up. When 
the tape is removed the 
excess glue goes too. 




Filler blocks support the sides while you 
clamp the box together. Cut them to fit snugly 
inside, but trim their corners to avoid glue 
contact 




For this box the corners have been mitered and grooves cut 
for the top, bottom, lid lip, and to receive the dividers. 


joints can be mitered, dovetailed, rabbeted, splined, butted, box 
or finger-joined. 

The thickness of the stock varies with how the box will be used 
and what materials you have available. As a general rule, %" is 
the thinnest material that'll support dadoes and rabbets. If you 
use plywood, you don’t have to glue up stock, but be sure you cut 


with sharp blades and bits to minimize splintering. Good glue will 
hold most joints except the end grain of mitered corners. They 
need to be splined or keyed for adequate strength, and using 
small brads or nails can certainly be helpful. If you make your 
boxes with a lipped lid, you'll save hardware and keep the 
contents dust-free. This is easy to do on a router table. 
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The final cut on the router table separates the lid and leaves a neat This toot accessory box required three compartments. Insert the 
interlocking lip. After each pass, tape in a filter strip to maintain the dividers before gluing the bottom in place, 
lid and bottom in position. 




Tools like this Porter-Cable router guide often have small parts that 
are easily lost. Keep them in a jar set into a block glued to the box 
bottom. 


I cut dovetail splines on the router table and 
then separated them on the band saw. 


These mitered corners are routed to re¬ 
ceive splines cut from V 4 " pegboard scraps. 
Trim and smooth when dry. 


Begin by laying out everything that will go in the box to 
determine all the critical measurements, add at least V 2 " extra, 
then add the thickness of your stock. You should add at least %" 
to the height of the ends and sides to compensate for the lid lip cut. 
Determine if dividers will be useful. Several of my boxes contain 
bits, so I mounted a block on the bottom and drilled holes in it to 
hold the bits upright. 

After you have cut the six pieces to size (two sides, two ends, 
top and bottom), lay out the necessary dadoes and rabbets. 
These cuts are easily made on the router table. Use stop blocks 
when needed to control the stopped dadoes for dividers. 

To make the lipped lid, use a V 4 " or %" straight bit in your router 
and adjust the height to just a hair over half the thickness of your 
stock. Set the fence at 1" from the near edge of the bit. Run the 
ends and side through the router with the inside surface down, 
then mark the top on each piece. 

After the box has been completely as¬ 
sembled, make a second passthrough the 
same setup. However, for this cut move 
the fence away from the bit one-half of the 
bit’s diameter. This’ll give you the offset lip 
for the lid. After you’ve made the first pass 
of the completed box, place a filler strip in 
the cut and secure it with masking tape to 
prevent wobble as you make the next cuts. 

Assemble and glue the two ends, the 
two sides and the top, and clamp. Don’t 
add the bottom until after you’ve inserted 
the dividers. 

The finish is optional. I used up some 
cans of leftover varnish and stain just like 
the leftover scraps of wood. The inside of 
the box can be lined with felt or the foam 
out of those old cushions your significant- 
other didn’t want, but you just couldn’t 
throw away. Label the ends of each box, 
both ends. That way you don’t have to 
worry about which end goes back in first. 
Adding handles makes transport easier. 
Bet you can’t make just one! 





After gluing short pieces of dovetail splines 
in place, trim them and sand the surface 
smooth. 
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Jig Journal 
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Spline Cutting Jig 


by Hugh Williamson 

Like any jig, the time spent making it is nothing 
compared to the time saved using it. And this jig is 
no exception. Use it on your router table or your 
table saw to cut straight or dovetail splines. 

Fabricate the jig from any W stock according to 


the drawing. Make eight triangular spacer blocks 
from the same material and one each from V 2 ", V 4 *, 
and Vs" stock. They’ll let you vary the position and 
spacing of the box you’re cutting the splines in. 
When you’re finished making the jig, you can 
make a box to keep it in. [j^ 



On the left, the sliding spline jig cuts V 4 " slots across the corners of a box on the router table. Note the 
straight fence clamped to the table. To the right, the jig slides along the table saw fence, cutting a series 
of grooves. 


J 
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Fun-to-build projects and practical 
techniques from past issues! 


#64 □ January 1992 $3.95 

Li’l Wood Corvette, Patchwood, Computer 
Printer and CPU Stand, Old Oaken Lantern, 
Turned Bud Vases, Whittled Flowers, Corner 
Whatnot Shelf, Hexagonal End Table, Simple 
String Puzzle, Tool Box, Curio Cabinet 

#63 □ November 1991 $3.95 

Nativity Wreath, Book Caddy, Tabletop Hockey, 
Disc Sander/Grinder, Victorian Wall Box, Rocky 
Mountain Coon Dog, Home Computer Desk, Old 
Time Toboggan. Wooden Whistles, Sandpaper 
Press. Sunburst Plates, Off Raod Toys, Router 
Work Center 

#62 □ September 1991 $3.95 

Miniature Deacon's Bench, Three-Drawer 
Nightstand, Advanced Tenoning Jig. Work¬ 
horse, Intarsia, Executive Tape Dispensers, Let¬ 
ter Opener, Child’s Wardrobe, Contemporary 
Coffee Table, Saw Blade Carrier, Split-Ring 
Bowls, Pocket People 

#61 □ July 1991 $3.95 

Chippendale Mirror, Biscuit-Joined Table, Gar¬ 
dening Stool, Laminated Picture Frames, Miter 
Jig, Swiss-Styie Chip Carving, Trastero, Light 
Fixture, Teacup, Grinder Storage Cabinet 

#59 □ March 1991 $3.95 

Dust Bench, Benchtop Clamp, Sailor's Work 
Picture Frame, Occasional Table, Spiral Lamp 
Bases, Dinosaur Bank & Bookends, Country 
Cupboard. Kitchen Storage Rack, Turned & 
Carved Bowl, Small Chest of Drawers 

#57 □ November 1990 $3.95 

Spindle-Back Chair, Rocking Horse Chair, 
Carved Wall Cabinet, Coopered Bowl. Scroll- 
Sawn Animals, Wood Mosaics, Indian Carvings 

#56 □ September 1990 $3.95 

Roadrunner Whirligig, Log Turning, Utility Serv¬ 
ing Cart. Country Mailbox, Piano Music Box, Toy 
Carousel, Cube and Canister Drum Sanding 
System, Laminating Woodcarving Blocks 

#55 □ July 1990 $3.95 

Victorian Mailbox Post, Plate Shelf, Bee Hive 
Jewelry Box, Sliding Miter Table, Writing Desk, 
Bent Wood Indian Boxes. Carver’s Mallet. Child's 
Desk & Magazine Rack, Miniature Mailbox 

#54 n May 1990 $3.95 

Captain’s Bed, Three Centering Tools, Child’s 
Toybox/Chair, Computer Security Cabinet, Cut¬ 
lery Box, Candlestick, Indian Adze, Windsor 
Stools, Step Ladder, Fretwork Shelf/Mirror 


#52 □ January 1990 $3.95 

Sculptural Coffee Table, Folding Candelabra, 
Ladle, Firewood Box, Butterfly Figures, Cedar- 
Lined Chest. Extension Cord Reel, Pole Lamp 

#49 □ June/July 1989 $3.75 

Colonial Footstool, Coloring Wood, Wall Cabinet, 
Lathe Tool Rack, Audio/Video Cabinet, Push¬ 
carts, Wine Rack End Table, Yo-Yo. Carving 
Carousel Animals II 

#45 n Oct/Nov 1988 $2.95 

Panel Door Construction, Silver Chest, Corner 
Pewter Hutch, Country Sconce, Massachusetts 
Lowboy, Oak Splint Basketmaking 

#44 □ Aug/Sep 1988 $2.95 

Drill Press Fence and Stop, Child’s Dresser, 
Peeled Branch Settee, Marionette, Bandsawn 
Basket, Making Chisels and Gouges, Chisel Box, 
Beginning Woodcarving 

#41 □ Feb/March1988 $2.95 
Turned Boxes, Making a Jewelry Chest, Table, 
Wooden Buckets, Dry Sink TV Cabinet, Relief 
Carving 

#40 □ Dec/Jan 1988 $2.95 

Bentwood Boxes, Child's Desk, Making Box 
Joints on the Table Saw, Biplane Walker. Inlaid 
Dice. Box of Dominoes, Storage and Display 
Cabinet, Horizontal Boring Machine 

#39 □ Oct/Nov 1987 $2.95 

Antique Wall Cupboard, Relief Carving, Wooden 
Buttons, Couch and Chairs, Handscrew Clamps, 
Tall Chest of Drawers 

#38 □ Aug/Sep 1987 $2.95 

Dovetail Joinery, Half-Blind Dovetails, Joiner’s 
Toolbox, Nightstand, Connecticut River Valley 


Desk on Frame, Power Utility Bench. Whaler's 
Scrimshaw Box, Carving An Arabian Stallion III 

#37 □ June/July 1987 $2.95 

An Interview with James Krenov, Bed. Plate 
Joiner Test Report, Crotch Wood Candy Dish, 
Dinner Table, Carving An Arabian Stallion II, 
Clamping Jig, Metal Inlay, Osage Orange 
Woodcarver’s Mallet 

#36 □ April/May 1987 $2.95 

Folding Picnic Table, Carving an Arabian Stal¬ 
lion-Part I 

#35 □ Feb/March 1987 $2.95 

Building a Butcher Block Work Center. Ladder- 
Back Rocker 

#34 0 Dec/Jan 1987 $2.95 

Universal Table Saw, Veneered Vertical Tam¬ 
bours, Build-lt-Yourself Backgammon Board 

#33 □ Oct/Nov 1986 $2.95 

How to Make a Serving Bowl, Home Entertain¬ 
ment Center, Art of Sandblasting Wooden Signs 

#32 □ Aug/Sep 1986 $2.95 

Martha Thompson’s Magical Mirrors, Power 

Carver’s Tool Cabinet, Building a Wine Rack 

#31 □ June/July 1986 $2.95 

Make Your Own Solar Kiln, Making a Watch 
Clock, Penultimate Patio Chair 

#7 □ June/July 1982 $1.50 

Interview with Sam Maloof, Make A Maioof Table 
Pedestal, Create a Maloof Finish 

#2 □ July 1981 $1.50 

Assembly Furniture, Solar-Heated Wood Dryer 


$2.CK_) postage t'v liaiidiing tor uj) to ten (. Of.Mes. .S2.(K) more ()e‘r adciiiional tee. 

Complete set of all available back issues 
only $80.00 postpaid 

lackl .S 8 .(K) postiij^c for fori'ijjjii founirk'.s: f. S. cuiTcncx’ only) 
Send \'Onr order and pa\-nieni lo 

Bark I.s.siic's 
l.i20 (iaia.xy vva\' 

('.OIKOld. C.\ 94.‘i20 

Send my back issues to 

Name 

Address 

City_State_Zip_ 

□ Personal Check □ Money Order 
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Easy Projects 
To Build and Finish 


From Start 
To Finish... 

...Weekend Woodcrafts 
showsyou howtocraft 
it from wood! 



From the publishers of Tole World and Popular 
Woodworking, a bimonthly magazine for the part-time 
woodworker—simple designs for useful and beautiful 
projects. 

•Full-Size Patterns ...no enlarging required 
•Detailed Plans ...your blueprints to success 
•Video-Style Instructions ...show you how 

We photograph every step of every project as it’s built 
in our shop. Along the way you’ll see “Plot Tips” and 
several options for “Finishing Touches.” You’ll know 
you can make it right because we show you how. 


Free Copy! 


Weekend Woodcrafts 
Box 59006 
Boulder,CO 80322 




I Yes! Please send me a free issue of Weekend Woodcrafts. If 1 
like it, 1 can get a total of six great issues for $14.97 If! don't I’ll return 
my bill marked “cancel” and keep that first issue free. 

Name 


Address_ 
City_ 


State 


I 


5FMB4 





















Events of Interest to Woodworkers 


Calendar 


I f your group is having an event 
you would like other woodwork¬ 
ers to hear about, please send us all 
pertinent information at least three 
months before the opening date. 
We wiil publish it for you in Calen- 
dar free of charge. 


California 

Creative Woodworking Festivals: (2/ 

14-12) Anaheim Stadium, Anaheim; (2/21 - 
23) San Mateo Expo Center, San Mateo; 
(3/6-8) L.A. County Fairplex. L.A.; (3/13- 
15) Dei Mar Fairgrounds, San Diego 
Contact: Roth Exposition Group, 19 S. "B" 
St., Ste. 11, San Mateo, CA 94401. 415- 
340-9767 

International Lathe-Turned Objects: 
Challenge IV (2/8-3/31) L.A. Craft and 
Folk Art Museum, 4th FI. in the May Co. on 
the corner of Wilshire & Fairfax 
Contact: Campbell Communications, 
6067 Wilshire Blvd., L.A., CA 90036. 213- 
655-148# 

Sacramento Woodworking Show (4/3- 
5) Community Convention Center, Exhibit 


Hall A. 1100 14th St., Sacramento, CA 
95814 

Contact: The Woodworking Shows, 1516 
S. Pontius Ave,, Los Angeles, CA 90025. 
213-477-8521 

Florida 

Florida Woodworking Shows: (3/6-8) 
Central Florida Show, Florida State Fair¬ 
grounds, Speical Events Cfr., 4800 US 
Hwy301 N., Tampa, FL 33610; (3/13-15) 
South Florida Show, War Memorial Audi¬ 
torium, 800 NE 8 St., Ft. Lauderdale, FL 
33304 

Contact: The Woodworking Shows, 1516 
S. Pontius Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90025. 
213-477-8521 

Georgia 

Atlanta Woodworking Show: (3/20-22) 
Lakewood Fairgrounds. Bldg. 1, 2000 
Lakewood Ave., Atlanta GA 30315 
Contact: The Woodworking Shows, 1516 
S. Pontius Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90025. 
213-477-8521 

Illinois 

Woodworking Shows: (2/7-9) St. Louis 
Show, Gateway Ctr., Center Hall, 1 Gate¬ 


way Dr.. Collinsville, IL 62234; (3/27-29) 
Chicagoland Show, Odeum, South Hall, 
1033 N. Villa Ave., Villa Park, IL 60181 
Contact: The Woodworking Shows, 1516 
S. Pontius Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90025. 
213-477-8521 

The Springfield Show: (2/29-3/2) Illinois 
State Fairgrounds, 8th St & Sangamon 
Ave., Springfield. IL 62702 
Contact: Woodworking Assoc, of North 
America, Box 706, Plymouth, NH 03264. 
603-536-3876 

Indiana 

Indianapolis Woodworking Show: ( 2 / 

21-23) Indiana Convention Ctr., Hall E, 
100 S, Capitol Ave., Indianapolis, IN 
46225 

Contact: The Woodworking Shows, 1516 
S. Pontius Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90025. 
213-477-8521 

The Fort Wayne Show: (3/27-29) Allen 
County War Memorial Coliseum & Expo 
Center, 4000 Parnell Ave., Fort Wayne, IN 
46805 

Contact: Woodworking Assoc, of North 
America, Box 706, Plymouth, NH 03264. 
603-536-3876 


Kansas 

Kansas City Woodworking Show: {21 

14-16) Merchandise Mart. Hall A. 6800 W. 
115th St.. Overland Pk..KS 66211 
Contact: The Woodworking Shows, 1516 
S. Pontius Ave., Los Angeles. CA 90025. 
213-477-8521 

Michigan 

The Grand Rapids Show; (2/7-9) Grand 
Rapids Jr. College Fieldhouse, 111 Lyon 
NE, Grand Rapids. Ml 49503 
Contact: Woodworking Assoc, of North 
America, PO Box 706, Plymouth, NH 
03264. 603-536-3876 

Minnesota 

Creative Woodworking Festival: (3/27- 
29) Minneapolis Convention Center 
Contact: Roth Exposition Group, 19 S. "B" 
St., Ste. 11, San Mateo, CA 94401.415- 
340-9767 

New Jersey 

North Jersey Woodworking Show: (2/ 

28-3/1) Westfield Armory, 500 Rahway 

Ave., Westfield. NJ 07090 

Contact: The Woodworking Shows, 1516 







Quality Woodworking Machines at Affordable prices from 

Penn State Industries 

Dept, P, 2850 Comly Road • Phila, Pa. 19154 • Info: 215-676-7609 
Order Toll Free 1 -800-288-7297 • Visa, Master, & Discover Cards accepted 

When ordering - Add UPS Shipping Charges as noted • Pa residents add 7% Sales Tax 

CaU or Write for our 9^zu 24 (Page Color Catalog 


i 


Two Way 
Sanders 

Features of both models: 

• Dust collector on belt 

• Tables tilt to 45° 

• Sealed ball bearings 

• Easy belt tracking 
6x9 Sander: 

• Includes stand 

• 9" Disc • 6"x48" Belt 
•3/4 HP, 1720 RPM 

• Free Belts & Discs 
worth $21.00 

#S69 ... $219.95 (UPS $30) 
4x8 Sander: 

• 8" Disc • 4"x36" Belt 

• 1/3 HP, 1720 RPM 

• Free Belts & Discs 
worth $14.00 

#S48 ... $109.95 (UPS$8) 


Super 
125 Planer 

only $359.95 

This machine will pay for 
itself time and again by 
planing your own wood. 
Finishes wood like 
machines many times its 
price. 

• Portable at 65 lbs 

• 26.2 fpm power feed 

• HSS Knives 12-1/2" wide 

• Motor: 16Amp, 8000RPM 
2HP, 115V 

• 1/8"Max depth of cut 
#PLA .... $359.95 (UPS $15) 
Extra Knives ..$25/pair 

Dust Chute ... $15/ea (ups$3) 
Stand . $39/ea. (UPS$6) 


Variable Speed 
Scroll Saw 

only $169.95 

Cuts intricate patterns in 
many different materials. 
Electronically controlled 
motor gives full power at 
all speeds 400-1800cpm. 
FREE ACCESSORIES: 

Dust blower • 1 dz blades 

• EZ Set permanent top arm 
blade holders • EZ jig to attach 
standard holders • 4 olade 
holders • Neptune 1-1/2 " 
lettering guides w/6 patterns 
Specifications: 

• Motor: 1.3 Amp. 110V 

• Throat: 15" deep • Stroke-3/4" 

• Tilt 0-45° left • Cut Depth: 2"' 

• Blades: uses pin & plain end 

#SVS. $169.95 (UPS $10) 


Dust CoRectors ^ 

750 CFM Portable Dust Collector 

This M/2HP model is lightweight 
and portable at less than 50 lbs. 

•M/2HP. 110/220VM outlet @4"MBag 
@20gal •Wt:46lbs*750CFM • Free; 8" 
lea 4" to 3", 1 ea 4" to 2" adaptor.. $15Value 

#DC3. $209.95 (UPS $10) 

900 CFM Dust Collector: ^ 

This 1-1/2HP model allows for use in 2 or 
more machines & gives improved service for 
long runs of hose. 

•M/2HP, 110;220V*2outIets@ 4^*2Bags @ 30 gal 
Wt: 120lbs 'OGOCPM • Free: 50" of hose. 1ea 
4" to 3", 2 ea 4" to 2" adaptors.. $40Value 
#DC2. $299.95 (UPS $30) 

610 CFM Dust Collector: 

This collector is perfect for hook¬ 
ups to almost any single machine. 
• 1HP, 110/220V • 1 outlet @ 4" • 2 Bags @ 20 gal 
• Wt: 75tbs • 610 CFM • Free: 8" of hose, 1 ea 
4" to 3" & 4" to 2" adaptors.. $15 Value 
#DCi. $199.95 (UPS $20) 
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S. Pontius Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90025, 
213-477-8521 

Mid-Atlantic Woodworking & Furniture 
Supply Show (4/3-4) Atlantic City Con¬ 
vention Center, Atlantic City, New Jersey 
Contact: Trade Shows, Inc., PO Box 796, 
Conover. NC28613. 704-459-9894, (Fax) 
704-459-1312.New Mexico 

The Albuquerque Show: (3/13-15) New 
Mexico State Fairgrounds, School Art/ 
Flower Bldg., Albuquerque, NM 87198 
Contact: Woodworking Assoc, of North 
America, PO Box 706, Plymouth, NFI 
03264. 603-536-3876 

New York 

The Buffalo Show: (4/3-5) Erie County 
Fairgrounds, 5600 McKinley Pkwy, Ham¬ 
burg, NY 14075 

Contact: Woodworking Assoc, of North 
America, PO Box 706, Plymouth, NH 
03264. 603-536-3876 

North Carolina 

Country Workshops: (2/3-7,17-24,3/16- 
20) Windsor Chair-making; (3/2-6) 
Ladderback Chairmaking 
Contact:Country Workshops, 90 Mill 
Creek Road, Marshall, NC 28753. 704- 


656-2280 

High Point Woodworking & Furniture 
Supply Show (3/6-7) Market Square 
Tradeshow Center, High Point, North 
Carolina 

Contact: Trade Shows, Inc., PO Box 796, 
Conover, NC 28613.704-459-9894, (Fax) 
704-459-1312 

Ohio 

Classes: Cabinetry Structure & the Uses 
of Plywood in Cabinetmaking (2/22), 
Wood Finishing Techniques (3/28) 
Contact: The Hardwood Store, 1813 
Dalton Dr., New Carlisle, OH 45344. 513- 
849-9174 

Oregon 

Events: Hoffman Gallery: (2/6) Tradi¬ 
tional African Crafts, (3/5) Henk Pander 
Exhibition: Workshops: (2/8-9) Marbling, 
(2/9-16) Furniture Design, (2/16) Typogra¬ 
phy & Art, (2/29-3/1) John Neely. (3/7-8) 
Gold Granulation; Seminars: (3/1) Bowl 
Turning, (3/8) Sculptual Marquetry 
Contact: Oregon School of Arts and 
Crafts, 8245 SW Barnes Rd., Portland, OR 
97225. 503-297-5544 


South Carolina 

The Columbia Show: (2/21 -23) Columbia 
State Fairgrounds, Hampton Bldg., Co¬ 
lumbia, SC 29202. 

Contact: Woodworking Assoc, of North 
America, Box 706, Plymouth, NH 03264. 
603-536-3876 

Tennessee 

Spring Workshop Programs: (3/2-6,16- 
20) Woodturning; (3/9-13) Bowl and Plate 
Turning and Carving; (3/16-20) Cooper- 
ing-Tools and Techniques: (3/23-27) 
Woodworking: Artistic and Functional. 
Contact: Cynthia Huff, Arrowmont School 
of Arts and Crafts, PO Box 567, 
Gatlinburg, TN 37738. 615-436-5860 

The Johnson City Show: (3/20-22) Free¬ 
dom Hall Civic Center, Liberty Bell Blvd., 
Johnson City, TN 37604 
Contact: Woodworking Assoc, of North 
America, Box 706, Plymouth, NH 03264. 
603-536-3876 

Texas 

The Houston Show: (3/6-8) Pasadena 
Convention Center, 7902 Fairmont Pkwy, 
Pasadena, TX 77507 
Contact: Woodworking Assoc, of North 


America, Box 706, Plymouth, NH 03264. 
603-536-3876 

Washington 

Gallery Show: (Feb. thru Mar.) 3rd Annual 
Goblet Show 

Contact: Cheryl Peterson, Northwest Gal¬ 
lery of Fine Woodworking, 2161 st Ave. S., 
#240, Seattle, WA 98104. 206-625-0542 

Washington, D.C. 

The Washington, D.C. Show: (2/14-16) 
DC Armory, 2001 E. Capital St., Washing¬ 
ton, DC 20003 

Contact: Woodworking Assoc, of North 
America, Box 706, Plymouth, NH 03264. 
603-536-3876 

Canada & Foreign 

Ottawa Wood Show; (3/6-8) Lansdowne 
Park Civic Centre, Ottawa, Ontario 
Contact: Cryderman Productions Inc., 
136 Thames St., Chatham, Ontario N7L 
2Y8. 519-351-8344 

Canadian Workshop Show; (2/21-23) 
International Centre, 6900 Airport Rd., 
Toronto, Ontario 

Contact: EAS Exhibition Services, 41 
Leeswood Crscnt, Agincourt, Ontario Ml S 
2P4. 416-292-2784. (Fax) 416-292-1651 


1 16 SHOWS THIS SPRING! | 

i^Tbe 


Woodworking Shows ★ 

machinery 
ltx)ls • supplies 


• Atlanta 

• No. California 

• Charlotte 

• Philadelphia 

• Chicago 

• Sacramento 

• Ft. Lauderdale 

• San Bernardino 

• Indianapolis 

• So. California 

• Kansas City 

• St. Louis 

• Milwaukee 

• Tampa 

• North Jersey 

• Ventura 

Call for free 

brochure 

Monday - Friday 8 am 

- 5 pm Pacific Time 

I 1-800/826-8257 or 310/477-8521 I 


Breathe Easier! 

Powered Air 
Respirators 
for Wood Dust 

$299 Model AGHf 

Excellent for all woodworking jobs which create 
"DUST." Also offers eye protection. Can be worn with 
beard and glasses. Systems also available for paint 
and lacquer fumes. 

AIRSTREAM DUST HELMETS 

16 Division St. W. Elbow Lake, MN 56531 
Toll Free 1-800-328-1792 or 218-685-4457 



COCKER DOG 

An adorable mutt with a 
wind-up music box that 
plays "How Much Is That 
Doggie In The Window" 
while his tail wags. Parts Kit 
includes all necessary parts 
- no lumber. 

#01576 Plans 4.00 
#045767 Plans & Parts 11.50 
#04576 Parts Only: S.OOEa, 

21.90/3, 65.90/10 

TURNINGS 

#16001 3-1/2" Shaker Peg .8.00/50, 14.00/100 

#16021 2-1/2" Shaker Peg . 7.50/50, 13.75/100 

#16041 1-3/4" Shaker Peg . 7.50/100, 15.00/250 

#16081 1" Shaker Peg . 5.50/100,23.75/500 

#18031 Large Candle Cup . 9.50/50, 17.00/100 

#18091 Brass Inserts . 5.50/50, 9.00/100 

#13106 3/4" dia. Wood Ball . 5.20/50, 7.90/100 

#13108 1" dia. Wood Ball . 6.70/50, 10.90/100 

#13112 1-1/2" dia. Wood Bali . 15.25/50, 29.00/100 

#13116 2" dia. Wood Bail . 8.90/10, 42.00/50 

WHEELS 

#10648 1" X 3/8" Wheel .5.50/100 

#10710 1-1/4" X 7/16" Wheel .7.50/100 

#10812 1-1/2" X 1/2" Wheel . 6.00/50, 10.50/100 

#10914 1-3/4" X 9/16" Wheel . 8.50/50, 15.00/100 

#11016 2" X 5/8" Wheel . 9.50/50, 17.00/100 

#12001 7/32" Axle Peg ... 2.00/50, 3.10/100, 14.00/500 
Ml SC.PARTS 

#62501 Door Harp Tuning Pegs ... 10.00/50, 17.00/100 

#13156 3/4" Drilled Clapper Balls. 5.00/50, 8.00/100 

#62515 1/4-1b. #4 Door Harp Wire (540-ft.) .9.95 

#33018 1-1/4'x1/8" Hrdwd. Heart . 5.50/100, 12.50/250 
#50321 1/2"x1-7/8" Pic. Hanger .... 4.00/100, 17.50/500 
#50021 Self-Fastening Sawtooth .. 4.00/100, 17.00/500 
#11601 2-1/2"x3/4" Flip-Flop Wheel . 3.50/10, 15.00/50 
(Made from White Birch) 

CRAFTER’S MART 

Box 2342-A • Greeley, CO 80632 

64-Page CATALOG: $2 with credit towards first order, 
Free with any order. Check, MasterCard or VISA (include 
daytime phone, card no., exp. date & signature). 
PROCESSING CHARGE: Continental U.S. $4; 

AK, HI, APO & FPO $10; Canada $16; Foreign 20% plus 
$10 (U.S. Funds). CO Res. add 3% tax. No C.O.D.s. 
PHONE ORDERS: 8am-5pm Mon-Fri, Mountain Time. 
Information: (303) 351-0676 

1 - 800 - 999-3445, Extension 22 




Send today 
for your FREE 
copy of our 72 
page full-color catalog, 
mil find the best prices 
for over 3,000 brand-name 
products. Included are power 
tools and accessories, hand tools, 
screws, hardware, wood components, 
plans, how-to books, and much more. 

I^ndlines 

Discount 

Woodworking Tools 
and Supplies 

To order your FREE 
catalog, just fill out 
the coupon below 
and mail it to: 

Trend-lines 
Dept. PW22 
375 Beacham St. 

Chelsea, MA 02150 


I Name 
I Address 
I City . 

I State, 

Lp^.^PW22 



March 1992 
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CLASSIFIED 


TOOLS 


FREE DISCOUNT WOODWORKING TOOLS and SUP¬ 
PLIES CATALOG. Best prices for over 3,000 brand name 
products. Trend-lines, Dept. PW1, Box 6447, Chelsea, MA 
02150.1-800-366-6966 


Hcpuir .\a\y hknics! ta.w coiifour 

ELfGTRO BAND SAW BRAZER #101B 

Muke yoLir dwii saw blades I'roni coil slock. 

Braier complete with kit SS9.75. 

«LS0I\I a JflCOBSOM, INC. 354G WO. ClARK ST., CfflCAGO, A 60657 

"TAGUAS, TAGUAS" carving, turning, scrimshaw, 40 
pieces, $24.99. Visa/MC orders only 1 -800'872-5263. Hiltary, 
7t 17 3rd Ave., Scottsdale, AZ 85251 

WOODTURNING LATHES: bowl, spindle, large swing, long 
bed, slow speed and custom built. DeRose & Co., Box 150, 
Mechanicsville. VA 23111, (804) 746-1705 

DISCOUNT BANDSAW BLADES & ABRASSIVES. Finest 
quality, lowest prices. Free Catalog: LAD Tool Supply inc,, PO 
Box 46619, Dept,PW22, Mt. Clemens, Ml 48046, (800) 952- 
6658_ 

GENUINE DIAMOND TOOLS (for stone, hardwoods) files, 
saws, etc. Catalog SASE: Diamond Man, Box P, Scottsdale, 
AZ 85252 

INVISIBLE CLAMP holds fast for obstruction-free routing, 
sanding. No marring. (Ventrui Vacuum pump system) Com¬ 
plete instructions. Write: Vac-U-Systems, POBox 114, Dept. 
PW, American Fork, UT 84003 



ADIRONDACK, COUNTRY, AND ORIGINAL Attractive and 
easy to build with professional bluephngs, shoping guide, bill 
of materials, cutting layout, and step-by-step instructions. 
Photo catalog $2.00 (credited), PLANCRAFT, Box C1779, 
Hernando, FL 32642 



l«n(Messes eveiyone' 

Easy to make multi¬ 
purpose Furniture, lust Iron Onit 
flip It over and it turns into Step DNIT 

a bail. Step ladder or Ironing Board Sit ONIT 

ONIT PLANS. S9.95. plusS1.50(S&H) 
Hardware Kit. S9.50. plus S3.50 (S&H) 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEED 
GOLD COUNTRY WOODWORKS. 

1615 Wimbledon Dr., Auburn, CA 95603 


PYRAMID PLANS: Easy to build from wood, cardboard, etc. 
To order, send $3.75 to: Sir Forms, PO Box 595, Hudson, OH 
44236 


NEW MULTI-USE SAWHORSE. Portahorse''^’ is easy to 
build. Quick knock-down for compact storage. Holder for pipe/ 
dowel cutting. All wood. Strong, stable design. Quality plans- 
$4.95. Two sawhorse kit - $28.95 -r $14.65 s/h. Dad's Work¬ 
bench, 1108 Sunset Dr., So., Minnetonka, MN 55343 


WOODCARVING 


ROUGHED-OUT BLANKS, 42 different 80% roughed-out 
basswood blanks of birds, animals, and characters. Also 
supplies. Free brochure with SASE to West Falls Woodcarv¬ 
ing P. 7458 Ellicott Road, West Falls, NY 14170, (716) 662- 
3648 _ 

WOOD FOR CARVERS, cut-outs, decoys, carousal horses, 
starter kits, tools, books, also for turning and furniture. SASE, 
Carve, 3505,32nd St. West, Brandenton. FL 34205 


PLANS AND KITS 


LAWN & GARDEN ORNAMENTS 
FULL SIZE WOODCRAFT PATTERNS 


□ Attractive Dutch winamiii-5 Teei — 

□ Charact»r*-AnWsh, IXrtch, bending lady, rrwre. | 

□ Ciitters-B^, fawn, raccocxi, skunks, nwre. j 

□ Cmtera-Sheep, pig, geese, chickens, more. 

□ Yard COW8-41 " tall cow with 23" tall calf. | 

□ 3 toot tall Santa, snowman, soldier & candle. 


Send $8.00 per packet. Pick 3 for on 


ACCENTS, Dept. MDR22, Box 7387, Gontc, NH 03839 


WOODCRAFT CATALOG ■ S2.00 (Free with order) 



MAKE WOODEN TOYS, whirligigs, door harps, dollhouses, 
clocks, music boxes, weather instruments, crafts, furniture 
with our plans, parts, kits, supplies. Catalog $1,00. (800) 848- 
4363. Cherry Tree Toys, Belmont, OH 43718-0369 


STEP-BY-STEP PATTERNS. You can make everything 
from baby cradles to grandfather clocks. Send SASE for free 
brochure. U-Bild, Dept, PW192, Box 2383, Van Nuys, CA 
91409 

ROUND TOP WOODEN TRUNK many uses. For plans send 
$3.75 to: Sir Forms, PO Box 595, Hudson, OH 44236 


BUILD HEIRLOOM CORNER CABINET/Entertainment cen¬ 
ter with only basic skills and tools, my exclusive plans! $8.95 
to B. Dick, 1386 E. Colonial Dr,, Salisbury, NC 28144 


GIANT ANIMATED WHIRLIGIGS. 78 page manual with illus¬ 
trations, plans, instructions, scale drawings for twelve 16" 
wind powered puppets playing golf, tennis, football, baseball, 
hockey, basketball, lifting weights, bowling, fogging, surfing, 
skiing. $20 to WOODWORKS, Box 207, East Northport, NY 
11731. More information? Send SASE. 






r;r*faify]i=ir 


□ 100 yard ornaments, animals, birds, more! 

□ 200 pattern band & scroll saw “Fun Packet”. 1 

□ Show Stoppers - 22 craft show top-sellers! I 

□ 25 tun, profitable “Wind-Action” whirligigs. 

□ Xountry Critters" - 100 patterns, projects, I 

er 20 QuicK and _I 


ACCENTS, Dept. MR22. Box 7387. Gonic. NH 03839 


WOODCRAFT CATALOG • $2.00 (Free with order) 


WOOD WHIRLIGIGS. Full-size patterns, instructions. Wind- 
driven 13"-22’' bee, chipmunk, dog, coyote, roadrunner, cat, 
songbird, duck. $3.25 each; any four, $12.00; all eight $23,00, 
P, Skov, 3380 Fourth Ave., #26, Yuma, AZ 85365 

SUPER WOODCRAFT PATTERNS windmills, wells, vanes, 
whirligigs, birdhouses, jigsawing for fun or profit. Catalog $1. 
GRAFTER'S, 11840 North U.S. 27. Dewitt, Ml 48820 

GUITAR, BANJO, MANDOLIN, VIOLIN and dulcimer kits. 
Finishing supplies. Free 96-page catalog. Stewart- 
MacDonald, Box 900P, Athens, OH 45701, Tel. 800-848-2273 

LEE’S GARDEN GIRL NEW! Cutie flips skirt shows 
"unmentionalbles" 29" wooden lawn ornament plus 10" gar¬ 
den row marker. Patterns $4,95, Winfrey Sales, 1121 Butler 
Ave., Lincoln, NE 68521 

BUILD YOUR OWN WATERBED AND SAVE. Mattresses, 
healers, massage systems, MORE!! Send $2.00 for Catalog 
with FREE plan set. Woodins’ Waterbed Connection, 45 
Industrial Park PW, Albany, NY 12206 


FULL SIZE WOOD PATTERNS W With color covers and 
deatiled paint & cut out instructions. Wood figure patterns for 
house & yard for all seasons. Send for color catalog $2.50. 
WORKSHOPPE ORIGINALS, PO Box 86-PWF, Wildomar, 
CA 92595 

ADIRONDACK CHAIR-contoured for comfort, full size pat¬ 
terns, instructions. Send $10.00 to: North Country Furniture, 
PO Box 636, Dept. 88, Farmington, NH 03835 

ARCHITECT DESIGNED, 12 room purple martin birdhouse. 
Complete detailed plans and materials list - $5.50. 1033 
Creswell Lane, Opelousas, LA 70570, (318) 942-5050. Make 
checks payable to Arthur Veltin, Jr. 


BUILD YOURCHILDREN THIS RIDE on SuperCustom Soap 
Box Racer. Complete materials list, instructions, and plans. 
Send $5.95 to Ward Enterprises, Dept. P, 820 Heron Dr., 
Suisun City, CA 94585 

COMPLETE PLANS TO 4 DIFFERENT, easy to build gun 
cabinets. Our biggest seller! $6.50, Planfan, Box 473, Bridge¬ 
port, NE 69336 

POP-CAN PLANE. Fun, profitable. Instructions $6.95. P. 
Skov, 3380 Fourth Ave. #26, Yuma, AZ 85365 

ALLUMINUM CAN CRUSHER. Solid wood construction. 12 
to 16oz. capacity. Wall mounted. A beautiful and handsome 
addition to the kitchen, pantry, etc. Child safety approved. 
Great for gifts and weekend projects. Complete plans and 
instructions $6.95 (pat. pend.). FS Woodwork, N7508 Hwy I, 
Juneau,Wl 53039 

GAZEBO BIRDFEEDERS: sell for $175 in shops. Send $1 for 
details, picture. WaltWorks-l, 7 White Oak Road, Asheville, 
NC 28803 

6 PATTERN PLATES top sellers at craft shows. Ready to 
trace and cut, $10.00. Pattern Plates, POBox 290258, Brook¬ 
lyn Center, MN 55429 

FUN ORIGINAL WHIRLIGIGS. Action animated and cartoon 
characters, winged friends, sea creatures. Complete instruc¬ 
tions & "handy, easy tips". $12.95 for 13 patterns. Mail to: 
Whirli-World, Dept FM, Suite 214, PO Box 7009, Lafayette, CA 
94549 

THE WORLDS MOST COMPFORTABLE outdoor rocking 
chair. Also round picnic table and other outdoor furniture. 
Send $1.00 for catalog on shop tested plans. Waldo Wood 
Crafts, Waldo, Wl 53093 

BOAT PLANS-PATTERNS-KITS-unsurpassed selection- 
7' to 55, powerboats, rowingboats, sailboats, quick/simple 
stitchenglue. 168-page DESIGN BOOK-$4,00 airmail. In¬ 
cludes FREE "Boatbuilding Supplies" catalog. "Expoxy 
Manual" $2. GLEN-L, 9152 Rosecrans, Box 1804/PW2, Bell¬ 
flower, CA 90706.310-630-6258 

USEFUL DESIGN FROM SCRAP; Wooden Can Crusher. 
Single-shot or amazing auto-loader with removable 12-can 
magazine. Easily built with standard lumber scraps. Attractive 
and durable. Great gifts/sellers. Recycle. Plans and instruc¬ 
tions, $1.00. L&L, 317 15th Ave., Brookings, SD 57006 


PUZZLE ROCKING CHAIR 



Take it apart & put it together in seconds! 

This clever design interlocks six pieces of wood into a 
fascinating child's rocker. No glue, screws, or nails. Will 
capture your child's heart and give hours of enjoyment. For 
full size detailed patterns of both rockers send $14.95 to: 
Unique Woods P.O. Box 4343 Antioch, CA 94531-4343 


MAKE BANDSAW TOYS FROM 2X4 SCRAPS! Earn AT 
LEAST 300% profit per sale! 1957 Corvette, 1957 Chevy and 
more FULL-SIZE patterns. FREE brochure-send Seif Ad¬ 
dressed, Stamped Envelope to: Woodcrafts, Rt. 10-Box 708, 
Lake City, FL 32055 

PLANS FOR 350+ TOOLS Catalog $1.00 (refundable), 
Wood-Met Services, Dept, PW, 3314 W Shoff Circle, Peoria, 
IL 61604 _ 

CURIO SHELF PLAN for displaying collectibles and tigurines. 
Designed with or without turnings, $5.00. Unique Wall De¬ 
signs, PO Box 902, South Holland, IL 60473 
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CLASSIFIED 


ILLUSION WINE RACK-VERY UNIQUE Cost 50o to make. 
Sell for $3.00. Instructions and print $5.00 to: J. Woz, 4310 
West 83rd St.. Chicago. IL 60652 

FREE CATALOG - Puzzles, toys, lawn ornaments and more 
patterns. Apple Tree Craft Patterns, 289 Pelham St., 
Methuen, MA 01844 

$500 EUROPEAN DOLLHOUSE. 30" h, 20"w, 10"d. Six 
rooms, made of interlocking pieces, no glue or nails! Folds for 
storage. Plans $16.95: Arthur Pollack, 7 Delford Ave,, Silver 
Spring, MD 20904 

BUILD AN 18" MINIATURE DOG SLED-Full size plans 
$7,50 ppd. Precut Kits also avilable. Wood 'N Stuff, PO Box 
58267, Fairbanks, AK 99711 

ADULT-SIZE ROCKING HORSE PLANS. Fun easy. Great 
gift $8,50 Rocking Dobbin Ranch, 7172 Summhrose Street, 
Tujunga, CA 91042 

CHILD’S BOOKSHELF. Unique design! Great custom deco¬ 
rating touch! Plans, full-size teddy bear, sailboat, bunny, train 
patterns. $5.00. Others available. Great gift! Boardworks, PO 
Box 452, Fishkill. NY 12524 

EXERCISE EQUIPMENT. Build your own! Complete plans 
include bill of material, drawings and stgep-by-step instruc¬ 
tions. Stair Machine, Rowing Machine, Ski Machine, Walking 
Machine and Resistance Machine, $5.00 each, 3 or more 
$4.00 each. Taylor McLean Engineering, 1884 Brenton Raod 
SE, Suite 288, Grand Rapids, Ml 49506 

FURNITURE PLANS-wall units, desks, bedroom 
sets...$2.00 - Cornerstone Designs, 6346-65 Lantana Rd., 
Suite 10-CP, Lake Worth, FL 33463 

WOODEN-GEARED, WEIGHT-DRIVEN, pendulum regu¬ 
lated clock plans. Average skill level. $10.00. BOB MEYER, 
Box 275, Elgin, MN 55932 

PLANS: LAWN/PATIO Kids furniture, rifle cabinet, novelties. 
Catalog $1.00. LLE, PO Box 908PW, Cornville, AZ 86325 


WOODS 


DESERT IRONWOOD! Orange/Gold. Chocolate lines. 
Rough-hewn blocks. $5/pound, $25 minimum, includes ship¬ 
ping. Sample $3. Woods of the Desert, Dept. P, PO Box 7066, 
Alhambra, CA 91802 

SELECT +BETTER 20BFBULKPACKS; Red Oak $2.14/bf; 
Red Elm $1.47/bf; Additional Species. Mastercard-Visa, Free 
Catalog: Badger Hardwoods, Rt. 1, Box 262, Walworth, WI 
53184 


DOWELS —PLUGS — 

PEGS 

Manufacturer Direct 


Largest & finest selection Oak, Walnut, Hickory, 

Maple, Cherry, Mahogany, Teak, even treated dowels. 

Quantity discounts. 

- x 

MIDWESTDOWEL WORKS, INC. 

4631 Hutchinson Road 


Cincinnati, OH 45248 
(513) 574-8488 

Catalog $1.00 


BURL, FIGURED LUMBER-Most Western species, squares, 
slabs, whole. Sample kits. SASE list: Eureka Hardwood Sup¬ 
ply, 3346 D. St., Eureka, CA 95501, (707)445-3371 

MESQUITE LIMBER. Kiln dried and bowl blanks: Mesquites 
Unlimited, Rt. #4, Box 322, Wichita Falls, TX 76301; (817) 
544-2262 

OREGON BLACK WALNUT-wide boards, thick material, 
exceptional color, SASE-Goby Walnut Products, Dept. PW, 
5016 Palestine Rd., Albany, OR 97321 (503) 926-7516 


HARDWOODS, WALNUT, CHERRY, red oak. mahogany, 
any species, plywoods and milling available. Call or write for 
prices: F, Scott Jay & Company, PO Box 706, Millersville, MD 
21108,800-888-9337 


PANELING, FLOORING in white pine and popular hard¬ 
woods. KD pine and harwood lumber. FREE catalog. Catskill 
Mountain Lumber Co., PO Box 450, Swan Lake, NY 12783.1- 
800-828-9663 


GREAT FIGURED MAPLE Quilted, Curly, Burl, and Spalted. 
Yew, Chinkopin. Specialized service, Randle Woods, Box 96, 
Randle, WA 98377,1-800-845-8042 


MANZANITA ROOTS for wood carving bases or wood 
turnings. Send SASE for free brochure to : ROOTS, RR #3, 
Box 93A, Houston, MN 55943 


BOOKS AND CATALOGS 


—ArneriGlQS^ Stained Glass Catalog 

Create elegant stained glass windows, doors, 
lamps or other beautiful items. Choose from 
a full line of glass, tools, how-to-books.. . 

And all our products are 100% satisfaction 
guaranteed. Send $1.00, US mail only, to: 
AmariGlas, Dept PW203. Box 27668, Omaha, NE 68127 


MAKE RAISED PANELS on your table saw. Proven tech¬ 
niques give top quality results, in a host of styles, for many 
different applications. Illustrated how-to book $9.95 to ARCH 
DAVIS DESIGN, PO Box 119-P, Morrill, ME 04952 


PLANS FOR 34 DISTINCTIVE WOOD TOYS and crafts. 
Catalog $1,00 (refundable) Bado Crafts, 306 Sixth St,, 
Lockport, LA 70374-2406 

WOOD PRODUCTS CATALOG. Extensive line of craft sup¬ 
plies. Shaker pegs, dowel rods, wheels, etc. Hardware ac¬ 
cessories also available. Free catalog. Wood-N-Crafts 
Inc., Dept. 2-A, Box 140, Lakeview, Ml 48850 

FREE FLYER. Big catalog $2.00. Save 30-75%. Suncoast, 
PW 9015-US19N, Pinellas Park. FL 34666 

PROFESSIONAL STAINED GLASS SUPPLIES. Learn fas¬ 
cinating craft! Catalog $2.00 with free bonus coupons, instruc¬ 
tion booklet. Whittemore, Box 2065MU, Hanover, MA 02339 


5,000 WOODWORKING MIAL ORDER BUYERS-Books, 

tools, plans, accsyspressure labels. $250 net check/MO. Ben 
Jones Assoc., 237 S. Dixie, Ste. 17, Vandalia, OH 45377.1- 
800-356-1992 


MUSICAL MOVEMENTS FOR WOOD PROJECTS. Wind up 
and electronic musical movements. Hundreds of tunes. 1991 
Catalog $1,00 US $3.00 foreign. Unicorn Studios: P.O. Box 
370-WH, Seymour, TN 37865 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BASKET WEAVING AND CANING SUPPLIES. Large selec¬ 
tion weaving materials books, hoops, handles, tools, and misc. 
Retail and wholesale. Catalog $1. Refundable, Royalwood 
Ltd,, 517-PW, Woodville Road, Mansfield, OH 44907 


HIDE GLUE-Woodworking and Glass Chipping. 11 Grades to 
choose from. Call or write for pirce list and technical informa¬ 
tion. Bjorn Industries, Inc,, 551 King Edward, Charlolte, NC 
28211 


POST OFFICE BOX BRONZE DOORS; No. 1 $5.50; No. 2 
$6,50; No. 3 $9.00, plus $1,00 each shipping. For descriptive 
literature send SASE to: Hubbert Woodcrafts, P.O. Box 1415, 
Fletcher, NC 28732. (704) 687-0350 

SPRAY-ON SUEDE: Free Brochure (sample enclosed). 
DonJer Products, llene Court-Bldg. 8G, Bellemead, NJ 
08502, (800) 336-6537 

WOODWORKING JOKES WANTED WepaySSfor short filler 
items for the classified section. Send them to: Editor, Popular 
Woodworking, 1320 Galaxy Way, Concord, CA 94520 


CUSTOM GLASS BEVELING. Cut and beveled to your 
patterns or dimensions. French doors, clock faces, cabinet 
doors and more! BEVELED GLASS WORKS, 611 N. 
Tilamook, Portland, OR 97227. (800) 752-7543, FAX (503) 
282-2183. 


BUILD, RESTORE, REPAIR, Refinish! Carvings, Moldings, 
Brass, Hardwoods, Veneers, Upholstery, Caning, Lamps, 
$1.00 for unique wholesale catalog. Van Dyke's Dept. 50, 
Woonsocket, SD 57385 

WOOD PRODUCTS, WHOLESALE PEGS, CUPS ETC. 

Over 100 items in stock. Howee's, Rt. 7, Box 633PW, Joplin, 
MO 64801 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


IDEAL WOODWORKING BUSINESS. Unusual money¬ 
maker, Proven, enjoyable. Send stamp: Pineco, 897-3 
Mammoth, Manchester, NH 03104 

WOODWORKING PROFITS book covers retailing, wholesal¬ 
ing. pricing, credt-everythin. $5.50. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
InPrint, 687P, Farmingdale, NJ 07727 

STORE OWNERS Increase your profits by selling Popular 
Woodworking to your customers. Call us today for details: 
(510) 671-9852 or (800) 777-1164 

750% PROFIT... From your woodworking. Others do the 
selling. Verteran publishes method. Deatils $1, D.R. Crew, 
2106B Tennessee, Limestone, ME 04751 

EASY WORK! Excellent pay! Assemble products at home. 
Call toll free 1-800-467-5566 ext. 3445 

LET THE GOVERNMENT FINANCE your woodworking busi¬ 
ness. Grants/loans to $500,000. Free recorded message: 
707-448-0270. (KCI) 


CLASSIFIED INFORMATION: 

Classified Rate: $2.25 per word; 15-word minimum. 
One-Inch Marketplace: $220 per issue. Payment 
must accompany all ads (not commissionable). 
Deadline for Issue #66 (May 1992) is February 1, 
1991. Popular Woodworking, Dept. Class.,1320 
Galaxy Way, Concord, CA 94520, (510) 671-9852. 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT AND CIRCULA¬ 
TION (required by Section 3685, Tiile 39. United States Code.) 
POPULAR WOODWORKING is published bimonthly at 1320 Galaxy 
Way. Concord, CA 94520. The names and addresses of the publisher 
and the editors are: Publisher. EGW Pubksbing Co./EGW International 
Corp., 1320 Galaxy Way. Concord. CA 94520'. Editor: David Camp, 
1320 Galaxy Way, Concord, CA 94520. The owner is EGW Publishing 
Co./EGW International Corp., Wayne Lin, Presfdent. Address: 1320 
Galaxy Way, Concord, CA 94520, The extent and nature of circulation 
is: A, Total Numberot Copies Printed, Average number of copies each 
issue during preceding 12 months 328,341, Actual numberot copies of 
single issue published nearest to filing date 316,417, B, Paid and/or 
Requested Circulation, 1, Sales through dealers and carriers, street 
vendors and counter sales. Average number of copies each issue 
during the preceding 12 months 25,632. Actual number of copies of 
single issue published nearest to filing date 23,937. 2. Mail Subscrip¬ 
tions. (Paid and.''or requested) Average number of copies each issue 
during preceding 12 months 234,495. Actual number of copies of single 
issue published nearest to tiling date 229,335, C. Total paid and/or 
Requested Circulation. Average number of copies each issue during 
preceding 12 months 260,127. Actual numberot copies of single issue 
published nearest to filing date 253,272. D. Free Distribution by Mail, 
Carrier or Other Means. Samples. Complimentaries and Other Free 
Copies. Average number of copies each issue during preceding 12 
months 1,095 Actual number of copies of single issue published 
nearest to filing date 1,575. E. Total Distribution (Sum of C and D). 
Average number of copies each issue during preceding 12 months 
261,222. Actual number of copies of single issue published nearest to 
filing dale 254.847. F. copies not distributedi Office use, leftover, 
unaccounted, spoiled after pimting. Average number of copies each 
issue during preceding 12 months 2,576. Acluaf number of copies of 
single issue published nearest to filing date 0. 2. Returns from news 
agents. Average number of copies of each issue during preceding 12 
months 64,543 Actual number of copies of single iss'ure published 
nearest to filing dale 61,570. G. Total (Sum of E. FI and 2 - should 
equal net press run snown in A, Average number of copies of each 
issue during preceding 12 months328,341 Actual numbarofcopies of 
single issue published r^earest to tiling date 316 417. I codify tnat the 
statements maPe by me above are correct and comptete. Wayne Lin, 
President 10/21/91. 
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Rescuing 

FLEA MARKET 


Chisels 


If you properly sharpen and equip 
them with new handmade handles, 
you can easily build up a collection 
of fine hand tools for next to nothing, 



by Dana Martin Batory 

To Stretch my woodworking dollars I go to every garage sale 
and flea market I possibly can. My favorite haunt is the Mansfield 
Antique Show & Flea Market, one of Ohio’s largest. There are 
always bargains. Onetime it’s an old Stanley plane, another time 
some ancient Irwin auger bits—never the same thing twice. But 
the real treasures I seek are chisels—preferably those made 
around the turn of the century. More often than not they’re missing 
handles, badly rusted, and the cutting edges blunted—all of 
which spells cheap! 

It’s been my experience that these old chisels take and hold an 
edge better than most of today’s. Perhaps a metallurgist knows 
why. Perhaps it’s just my imagination. Nevertheless, don’t pass 
them up. If you properly sharpen and equip them with new 
handmade handles, you can easily build up a collection of fine 
hand tools for next to nothing. 


Dana Martin Batory is a writer and cabinetmaker who reproduces 
Shaker furniture at one-twelfth scale, and restores antique woodwork¬ 
ing equipment. 


Vve found old chisels like those in the top photo at flea market and 
garage sales for under a dollar. A little elbow grease will have them 
back in fine condition in short order. All you need for refurbishing 
them are ferrules and handles you turn with a button on the end for 
mounting safely on the drill press. 
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Chisel Handle 





The photo above left shows an apple 
handle blank with the button turned on the 
end. 

After you drive the ferrule on the handle, 
iTs ready for drilling. 

An ash handle is drilled in the photo to the 
right. Do not hand-hold the blank on the 
drill press—rest the turned button on the 
table’s center hole and clamp the blank 
tightly. 



At the last flea market, from within a mountain of rusted odds 
and ends. I pulled out a heavy 1V 2 " skew chisel whose steel is Vie" 
thick, and a 1%" straight chisel. At one dollar each I couidnl go 
wrong. All they needed were handles. 

i custom-turn handles to fit my hands, which are a bit smaller 
than average. The dimensions are therefore relative. Most of the 
materials come from the scrap pile—the handles are turned from 
billets taken from a stack of fireood; the ferrules I make from 
ID brass bushings purchased at a surplus store for 25c. Any 
hardwood will work—apple, ash. beech, maple, etc. Copper, 
brass, or seamless aluminum tubing will also make fine ferrules. 
In a pinch the ferrules can be omitted. 

Prepare a turning blank of sound stock about 7*' long and 2" 
square. Use a suitable bushing or cut a 1" long section from tubing 
with a hacksaw or pipecutter. Mount the blank with the handle at 
the headstock end. and turn to the dimensions shown in the 
Figure. The handle will eventually be drilled on the drill press, so 
I turn down the headstock end leaving a little stub or button that 


fits in the hole on the drill press table. 

Custom fit the ferrule—the end should be just a hair larger than 
the inside diameter. Remove the handle and drive on the ferrule. 
Then butt the ferrule end against a hardwood block and strike the 
other end of the handle with a mallet. Return the handle to the 
lathe and. with the power off . trim and bevel the ferrule with a file. 

Sand and varnish the handle three times, steel-woolIng 
between coats, and finish off with a coat of paste wax. 

Clamp the handle onto the drill press table using the mark left 
by the tailstock center as a drilling guide. Do not hand-hold it! I 
usually drill a Vs" pilot hole about 2" deep. Next drill a hole 1” deep 
and slightly smaller than the widest part of the tang. Drill a second 
hole 2" deep and the same diameter as the tang at its halfway 
point. Drill the last hole 3" deep and the same diameter as the 
tang's tip. Usually it works out at V 2 \ %" and Vli". 

Separate the handle from the waste stock. Coat the tang with 
epoxy glue and force it into place. Allow the glue to set properly 
before using. For extra strengthlPWjou can drive in small wooden 
wedges and cut them off flush. 
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Tool Talk by San-ford Wilk 


Portable Jigsaws 


Though it won’t replace the scroll saw or band saw in your 
woodshop, the jigsaw is a tool with more potential than you might 
realize. True enough, the hand-held jigsaw still can’t resaw, but 
technology has taken the tight-corner-turning monopoly away 
from stationary tools and placed it in your hands. Furthermore, 
you can’t make a piercing cut with a scroll saw without first 
removing and resetting the blade. A piercing hole isn’t even 
possible on the band saw. The jigsaw, thanks to its open-ended 
blade design, can easily plunge and pierce after a little operator 
practice. 


more tpi is a must for clean cuts, and a wave-set tooth is best. 
Specialty blades range from carbide-coated (for ceramic tile) to 
reverse-cut types that cut on the downstroke (for cutting laminate 
with less surface chipping). 

A final note; we only had space to review the best model from 
each line. In cases where a company offered both top handle and 
barrel grip models, we opted to review the top handle version. 
Many woodworkers prefer the top-handle over the barrel grip, but 
we noted in the chart (page 89) if the manufacturer makes a 
similar model in the barrel configuration. 


Orbital Action 


AEG Model BSPE100 



Blades 

Using one blade type for all applications will impair the quality 
of your product in the long run. We recommend bi-metal blades 
because they take advantage of the best of two technologies. A 
thin row of teeth made of rigid, brittle high-grade 
cutting steel is micro-seam-welded to a softer, more 
pliable blade body. In the end, you end up with good 
durability, long cutting life and a blade that doesn’t 
easily break when you torque or bend it. 

We tested all of the jigsaws here with the same 
series of Black & Decker bi-metal blades, so if our 
results varied, it wasn’t due to blade quality. The only 
exception to this was the Bosch unit which requires 
its own specialized tang. We did keep the teeth per 
inch count the same as for the other makes in 
comparable applications. 

Here are some rules of thumb for blade sizing and 
types. For quick, rough cuts in thick stock, use a 
blade with no more than 7 teeth per inch—6 tpi is 
standard. A 10 tpi taper or hollow-ground blade is 
right for veneers and plywoods. For metal cutting, 


The AEG saw offers excellent cutting control thanks to its light 
weight and good balance. With the orbital selector set to maxi¬ 
mum. it won’t bog down even in extremely hard or wet woods. 
While it didn’t cut the truest among the competition, this variable 
speed, electronically controlled unit ranks high overall. 

One excellent feature is the way the blade is seated in the 
plunger mechanism. You can buy special blades made by the 
manufacturer that recess into the plunger and can be adjusted for 
material thickness to a maximum 4" cutting depth. This reduces 
the number of blades you need to have for different applications 
and saves changing time as well. 

Other features include wrench storage lo¬ 
cated in the base, and a trigger that is 
sized to accept two fingers for 


AEGBSPlOO 


Most jigsaws today can perform the same reciprocal motion 
that their predecessors could, but are also able to move the blade 
in an elliptical pattern. This means a faster and cleaner cut 
because the blade—which cuts on the upstroke—doesn't contact 
the workpiece on the downstroke, where most friction occurs. 

Most machines that offer orbital action also permit you to 
adjust the amount of orbit to the material, blade type and cutting 
speed. Since the kerf doesn't fill up with sawdust on the downstroke, 
orbital action can increase blade life. 


Sanford Wilk, a builder and organic architect in Boston, 
Massachusetts, heads a team of craftsmen who evaluate 
tools under actual working conditions. 
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Black & Decker 3157 


operator comfort. The tool comes standard with a metal 
case. The speed control is located on top. where your 
thumb can easily reach it. 

(AEG Power Tool Corp., 3 Shaw’s Cove. New 
London. CT 06320. 800-243-0870) 


a blade without a screwdriver or wrench in just a few seconds. 
This promotes swapping blade types to match application. Of 
course, you need blades with a Bosch-type tang. Other manufac¬ 
turers such as Makita produce the blade shank type, so availabil¬ 
ity isn't a problem, and though the cost is a little higher, it’s well 
worth it. Another fine feature is the commitment Bosch has shown 
to dust extraction. With restrictions on dust becoming tighter in 
Europe, Bosch has come up with innovative venting methods. 
This unit features an extremely efficient vacuum hook-up that 
decreases maneuverability but may increase your lifetime. 

Our main complaint is that the variable-speed isn’t really 
variable-speed. Instead, it has six-speed settings. That’s usually 
more than adequate, but the dial control is located on the back of 
the barrel and you cannot safely change speed while cutting. 

Bosch owns a strong percentage of the market share in 
jigsaws and there’s a rumor that a top-handled version of the 
Clic‘^' system is not far off. 

(Bosch Power Tool Corp., 100 Bosch Btvd., New Bern, NC 
28562. 800-334-4151) 


Black & Decker Model 3157 

This unit is the bulkiest that we tested—its size, 
weight and balance make it a little harder to control and 
can affect the quality of cut. The saw offers average 
power, and cuts most hardwoods with no difficulty. 

Cutting speed was in line with the unit’s average 
power. Adequate is the key word here, and though the 
tool isn't a speed demon, it’s not near the bottom of the 
barrel either. The trueness of the cut suffers from a little 
too much play in the blade guide system. This can hurt 
fine finish work. 

Close inspection of the saw's interior reveals some 
pretty beefy construction that matches the Milwaukee 
unit I'll discuss later. The trigger controls the variable 
speed and incorporates a dial limiter for restricting the number of 
cutting strokes per minute. No on-tool wrench storage here, and 
no other fancy features. 

(Black & Decker. 10 North Park Dr.. Hunt Valley, MD 21030- 
1888. 301-527-7000) 


Bosch Model 1582DVS 

Despite the fact that it only accepts Bosch shank blades, this 
machine ranks high. Control of this barrel-grip tool is excellent. 
With one hand on the top knob and one on the barrel, you get 
steadier cut control than you can get with a top-handled machine. 
Maximum power is better than average, but not quite the best, 
and the cutting speed almost matches the power ratio. The orbital 
action is especially smooth. Several testers have owned this 
particular model for over a year now and despite fairly consistent 
exposure to weather conditions not found in the woodshop. it has 
held up well. 

The most important feature is the 
model’s Clic'option. You can change 


Bosch I582DVS 
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Freud Model CA60PEM 

This electronically controlled saw ranks fairly well against 
some tough competition. It offers nice balance and control. A 
convenient thumb dial sets the speed, and the power is more than 
adequate for all the cutting tests we ran. Cutting speed was fairly 
consistent and to make matters even better, the manufacturer 
produces this tool using the same high standards it uses to make 
its popular edge bander. 

Accuracy and trueness of cut are average. When we pushed 
the tool through tight radius maneuvers, it swayed just slightly. 

For standard features, you get on-tool wrench storage located 
in the strain relief section of the cord, a nice metal case and a rip 
guide. 

(Freud USA, Inc., 218 Feld Ave., High Point, NC 27264. 919- 
434-3171) 

Hitachi Model CJ65V 


The green machine is a low profile, electronically controlled 
saw with built-in vibration limiters. That combination results in 
control, and the lower-than-average profile helps by permitting 



a truer line of sight. 

The saw suffers somewhat when it comes to power, 
however. Performance was less than 100% satisfac¬ 
tory when we pushed it through its paces in dense 
hardwoods. IFs a good thing that Hitachi offers orbital 
action on the machine since the cutting speed would 
be pretty slow without it. 

The blade guide offered a little too much slop for us, 
and maybe we were just spoiled by what the competi¬ 
tion had to offer, but the blade seemed to wander even 
though the unit has a guide roller. 

This unit is well made, and should last a long time. 
A rip guide and a circular cutting guide come standard 
with the tool, but no case. When we added up the fine 
construction, variable speed electronics and low pro¬ 
file, we took a liking to it. Unfortunately, the blade 
wobble is a shortcoming. 

(Hitachi Power Tools USA Ltd., 4487 E. Park Dr., 
Norcross, GA 30093. 404-925-1774) 



Makita4302C 


Makita Model 4302C 

Because of the smooth body styling and compact design, this 
machine fits even a large hand’s grip. This saw is the most 
powerful cutting of all we tested, and the electronic soft-start— 
similar to that found on high-end routers—gives you great 
control. When the orbital action is combined with the raw cutting 
power, you get a machine that cannot be stopped or even partially 
slowed. Even on reasonably tight radius maneuvers, the Makita 
unit comes through howling with a true cut that is bettered only by 
the Porter-Cable unit. 

The only drawback is a plastic composite housing that doesn’t 
seem too durable. Makita does include a carrying case. 

(Makita USA, 14930 Northern, La Mirada, CA 90638. 714- 
522-8088) 

Metabo Model EP565 

This new model is a fairly compact saw that offers the benefits 
of electronics. A new twist here is a blade safety feature that’s 
actually an ingeniously designed wire stop that prevents your 
fingers from becoming the target of the blade’s intentions. That 
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nice control, good line of sight to the blade, and an rpm limiter 
incorporated in the trigger to control the variable cutting speed. 
When it comes to cutting speed however, don’t look for great 
results. It has no orbital action, so the ultimate feed rate is greatly 
reduced. 

Cutting accuracy hurts as welt due to the lack of a blade guide. 
However, it has, as one tester put it, zip. Noise is kind of high and 
so is vibration, so we can’t recommend for fine finish work. But if 
you’re rough-cutting on a production level and need longevity, it 
may be your ticket. 

(Milwaukee ElectricTool, 13135 W. Lisbon Rd., Brookfield, Wl 
53005. 414-781-3600) 


Porter-Cable Model 7549 


MetaboEP565 


guard won’t decrease your line of sight or get in the way of your 
workpiece, unlike some. Look for some copycats in this area 
soon! 

Low vibration and smooth power make it 
easy to control, even during speedy produc¬ 
tion layout cuts. The cut remains reasonably 
true under all test conditions, and there’s on- 
tool wrench storage as well as athumb-dialed 
speed control. 

The Metabo saw is a bit quieter than some 
others according to our decibel meter. It ran 
with surprisingly smooth regularity, indicating 
advanced design in the electronics arena. 

You’re certainly not going to end up with a 
loser if you purchase this tool. 

(Metabo Corp., 1231 Wilson Dr., West 
Chester, PA 19380. 215-436-5900) 


Now here’s a jigsaw! We are talking smooth, powerful, able to 
cut a tight circle in a single bound. Thanks to brilliant tool 
engineering, we finally have a portable tool that incorporates a 
little bit of the technology found on stationary band saws. Porter- 
Cable has installed band saw-type blade guide blocks, and the 
result is a tool that cuts a tighter radius by far than any other jigsaw 

on the market. In fact, the unit 
rivals a quality band saw with a 
V 4 " blade. 

The cut speed and feed rate 
also lead the pack. The speed 
is controlled electronically via a 
thumb dial on the top of the 
handle, and the saw is orbital to 
boot. Of course, there’s always 
a give to the take, and that 
comes in the form of a base 


Milwaukee Model 6256 

The Milwaukee line is designed for taking 
rough abuse. This tool will cut through lami¬ 
nated fiberglass that would kill most saws like 
sunlight wipes out vampires. The saw has 


Ryobi Model JSE-60K 

While the cutting power of this unit is not among the leaders, 
it still cuts well, and you won’t see a performance problem until 
you get into very thick stock at high feed rates. The cut is clean 


that cannot pivot for a 
bevel cut because the 
guide blocks can’t ad¬ 
just to the angle. We 
feel that the loss is worth 
it, however. It is the 
heaviest unit we tested, 
and that can wear on you after a while. It also means beefy 
construction. We were impressed with the fine machining of the 
parts inside. Who says that made-in-America means a short life 
span? Our guess is that this tool will outlast plenty of its users. 

(Porter-Cable, PO Box 2468, Jackson, TN 38302. 800-321- 
9443) 
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and accurate, but the saw needs more gumption. 

The unit’s shoe promotes cleaner-than-average kerfs. It 
actually reverses at your discretion so you can use the larger- 
slotted side for rough cuts or the tighter slot to control splintering. 
Though the saw is electronically controlled and offers variable 
speed, it does so from a dial located on the left side of the handle 
instead of the top. This promotes easy manipulation by right¬ 
handers but southpaws suffer again! 

(Ryobi America Corp., 1424 Pearman Dairy Rd., Anderson, 
SC 29625.803-226-6511) 





Manufacturer 

Model 

Amps 

SPM Spee 

AEG 

BSPE100 

4.6 

450-3200 

AEG 

FSPE100 

4.6 

300-3200 

Black & Decker 

3157 

4.5 

0-3100 

Black & Decker 

3159 

4,5 

2100/3100 

Bosch 

1582DVS 

4.8 

500-3100 

Bosch 

1581DVS 

4.8 

500-3100 

Freud 

CA60PEM 

5 

500-3000 

Freud 

CA60PE 

5 

500-3000 

Hitachi 

CJ65V 

3.7 

700-3200 

Hitachi 

CJ65VA 

3.7 

700-3200 

Makita 

4302C 

6 

1000-3000 

Metabo 

EP565 

5 

500-3000 

Milwaukee 

6256 

3.8 

0-3100 

Milwaukee 

6246 

3.8 

3100 

Porter-Cable 

7549 

4.8 

500-3200 

Porter-Cable 

7649 

4,8 

500-3200 

Ryobi 

JSE-60K 

3.5 

1000-2700 

Skil 

4580102 

3.5 

0-3200 

Wen 

3700 

4 

3000 



Skil Model 4580102 

This tool tied the Ryobi model for lowest power. Keep in mind 
that we rate power based on field performance while the tool is put 
through its paces under load and across a variety of applications 
and materials. Please don’t send letters about the power-output 
formulas used in physics labs. We just don’t evaluate like that. We 
do what you do—push the tool. This model just didn’t push back. 

You can choose from six settings for the orbital action. 
Nonetheless, it didn’t do much for us in terms of feed rate. When 
you combine that with a limited cutting stroke {^^ q " versus the 
typical 1"), problems can develop. 

Like the Milwaukee, this saw has no blade guide, but we fear 
that it won’t last as long as the red tool promises to. It does have 
a nice case. 

(Ski! Corp., 4801 West Peterson, Chicago, IL 60646.312-286- 
7330) 
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Portable Jigsaws 


Stroke 

Length 

Orbital 

Base 

Capacity 

In Wood 

Capacity 
In Steel 

Handle Type 

Weight 

Blade 

Type 

Rating 

1-10 

List 

Price 

1" 

4 pos 

pivot 

23 / 8 " 

V4" 

top 

4.5 

Universal 

8.5 

$269 

1" 

4 pos 

pivot 

23 / 8 " 

V4" 

barrel 

4.5 

Universal 

8.5 

$244 

1" 

4 pos 

pivot 

23 / 8 " 

y4" 

top 

6.25 

Universal 

6 

$220 

1" 

4 pos 

pivot 

23/8" 

1/4" 

barrel 

6.25 

Universal 

6 

$220 

1" 

4 pos 

pivot 

23/8" 

3 / 8 " 

barrel 

5.5 

Bosch tang 

9 

$290 

1" 

4 pos 

pivot 

23 / 8 " 

3/8" 

top 

5.75 

Bosch tang 

8 

$290 

1" 

4 pos 

pivot 

23/8" 

1/4" 

top 

5.4 

Universal 

7.5 

$243 

1" 

4 pos 

pivot 

23 / 8 ” 

1/4" 

barrel 

5.4 

Universal 

7.5 

$240 

1" 

4 pos 

pivot 

IVi' 

1/4" 

top 

5.5 

Universal 

7 

$239 

1" 

4 pos 

pivot 

m 

1/4" 

barrel 

5.3 

Universal 

7 

$268 

1" 

4 pos 

pivot 

23/8" 

3/8" 

top 

5.5 

Universal 

9 

$283 

1" 

4 pos 

pivot 

23 / 8 " 

1/4" 

top 

5 

Universal 

8.5 

$275 

1” 

— 

pivot 

N/A 

N/A 

top 

5.75 

Universal 

6 

$249 

1" 

— 

pivot 

N/A 

N/A 

barrel 

5.5 

Universal 

6 

$249 

1" 

4 pos 

fixed 

23 / 4 " 

1/4" 

top 

6.5 

Universal 

9.5 

$250 

1" 

4 pos 

fixed 

23 / 4 " 

1/4" 

barrel 

6 

Universal 

not rated 

$250 

v 

4 pos 

pivot 

23 / 8 " 

1/4" 

top 

5.5 

Universal 

7 

$274 

13/16" 

6 pos 

pivot 

2" 

3/16" 

top 

5.625 

Universal 

5 

$155 

1" 

— 

pivot 

N/A 

N/A 

top 

N/A 

Universal 

5 

$49 


Wen Model 3700 

Wen’s unique shape almost gives this machine the appear¬ 
ance of a circular saw. It is a jigsaw, but it handles some pretty 
weird applications. For instance, it rough cuts 4" X 4" and 6" logs 
because it takes blades from reciprocating saws as well as jigsaw 
blades. It manages this by opening up the dual-purpose blade 
clamp one additional level. 

Its unique design does create some problems. The box-like 
housing obscures your line of sight, and the tool is awkward. It 
does have a truer cut than you might expect. Unfortunately it has 
no orbital action, no variable speed, no electronics, and it’s not 
especially durable. 

(Wen Products, Inc.,5810Northwest Hwy., Chicago, IL60631. 
312-763-6060)® 
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WHITE 


CEDAR 





by Ken Textor 

Internationa! sea-going commerce was built on pine and white 
cedar. Wooden boatbuilders still prize it. Now it’s turning up in log 
homes, decorative fences, lawn furniture, and fancy boxes. 

Two distinct species fall under the commercial lumber cat¬ 
egory white cedar—Northern (thuja occidentalis) and Atlantic 
(chamaecyparis thyoides). They’re rarely separated on the retail 
market. White cedar is also called eastern, southern, boat cedar, 
arborvitae, eastern arborvitae, swamp cedar, juniper and just 
plain cedar. 

What you buy will probably depend on your location. The 
Northern species grows in the northern Appalachians—Maine 
and maritime Canada through the Lakes States. Atlantic white 

Ken Textor works wood in Arrowsic, cedar grows south 

Maine. from North Carolina 

through the Gulf States 
in swampy areas. 

The wood is light 
brown to white. Sap- 
wood is pure white, but 
there’s little of it in most 
lumber. If rot-resis¬ 
tance matters, you’ll 
choose heartwood 
anyway. 

White cedar is light¬ 
weight, shrinks little 
and works easily. Ifs 
not very strong, and is 
often backed up to 
hardwood. Green lum¬ 
ber is flexible—you can 
just about tie it in knots. 
And a good steam 
soak will make old, 



dried-out cedar pliable again without a lot of movement. It’s 
used in fancy shipping boxes and drawer linings for its 
pungency, though it doesn’t hold like red cedar (see 
Popular Woodworking #53). 

Planing is a snap, even if your blades are not 
their sharpest. The wood is soft, so beware 
sanding dips. And know that white cedar 
can produce an allergic reaction. Use a 
good dust maski 

It’s slightly brittle, so sawing cross 
grain requires attention. Only the 
sharpest blade avoids tiny chip-offs 
at the cutting edge—score first with a 
razor. Turning can be a nightmare. It’s 
brittle, coarse-grained, and resists 
smoothing. Take off tiny amounts and 
use a rasp or file for fine effects. 

Fastening white cedar requires the 
usual care soft woods demand. A pilot 
hole is not usually necessary. I drill for 
one screw size smaller so the threads 
have plenty to bite. When nailing, al¬ 
ways set the heads before they reach 
the surface. Even a light blow on white 
cedar may leave a lasting impression. 

Some fasteners will stain—stick with non- 
ferrous for outside unpainted. I’ve even seen a 
faint stain left by galvanized iron in cedar exposed 
to the elements. Bronze, brass or stainless stee 
fasteners are best. 

All the resin-based liquid glues work well. An --- 

epoxy glue may be over-kill because it’s so much stronger 
than the wood itself. When waterproof is required, even the 
best marine grade caulks may not stick to cedar for long periods. 
Some polyurethanes claim to hold under all conditions. 
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Just about ali of your wood finishing dreams 
come true with white cedar. You don’t even 
have to finish for it to look good. Indeed, in 
New England it’s a long-standing tradi¬ 
tion to leave cedar shingle houses, 
lawn furniture and the like unpainted. 

Weathering gradually turns the light 
brown color a muted silver gray as 
the photos above show. 

White cedar holds stain and paint 
well due to its minimal movement. La¬ 
tex paints don’t stick, and sometimes 
varnish won’t. Even light impacts can 
crush the varnished surface, and water 
and sun stain creep in. 

White cedar is readily available in the 
Northeast and the Lake States, and in the 
South, east of the Appalachians. Rough 
lumber runs $1.75 to $2.50 per board 
foot. It’s common in 1" or 2" thick planks, up 
to10" wide and sixteen feet long. Larger stock 
is usually bought up by log home outfits. You’ll 
pay premium prices for knot-free or long wide 
boards like some boatbuilders favor. Knot-free 
isn’t really necessary because the knots are 
lly tight and don’t weaken the wood. 
Boatbuilders favor lumber sawn live edge”— 
unsquared, with the bark left on, so planks can 
follow the natural curve of the tree. 

Chips from your planer may interest pet stores. They 
prefer the powerful fragrance of red cedar but may buy white 
T. New England folklore has it that a bed of white cedar chips for 
your dog will send his fleas packing. 1 could find no reputable entomologist 
to confirm this. But I do know my dog Samantha who, when given the option, 
invariably chooses white cedar. !M1 
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Scrap solutions 

In PW#63 (November 1991) we /ssuedScrapwood Challenge #1, asking readers to design a project 
using scrap 2 x4’s up to 12" long. The rules said you could use other materials and any hardware 
and finish of your choice, but the goal was to use up several 2X4 blocks up to 12" long. The 
response was overwhelming. We received many more good ideas than we can show you 
here, so we'll publish some from time to time in future issues. 

In judging, we ruled out projects that simply had small parts—parts that could just as well 
be made of something other than 2X4 scraps or that could only be made by ripping 2 X 
4's into smaller stock or laminating them to make bigger stock. We were looking for ideas 
that made use of this scrap as it comes, working with that IV 2 " X 3 V 2 " cross-section 
dimension. That said, we will admit to including some that don't entirely meet those criteria, 
just because we found them interesting. All published entries will receive a one-year extension 
of their subscription; honorable mentions wilt get that plus a PW T-shirt and a PW back issue binder. 


Handy Desk Accessory 

Your Issue # 63 arrived on the 
very day I had finished making a 
paper clip caddy for my daughter. 

She specified that the box must 
hold two sizes of paper clips and 
not be more than 2 V 2 " high, so she could 
keep it in her desk drawer. To make it, select two 
reasonably good pieces of rough redwood 2 X 4’s that are 
8" long. Plane one face smooth on each, and glue these two 
surfaces together. After the glue has dried, cut off 1 W from 
the side you choose as the bottom. I did all my cutting on the 


band saw. You now have a piece that is 2V&" X 4" X 
8". Plane ail the sides smooth. 

On the band saw, make all the cross cuts as 
shown in the photos. Be sure to match-mark all the 
pieces on the bottom. Set aside the end pieces and 
the center divider, and cut out the semicircles from 
the center sections as shown. Now glue all the pieces 
except the semicircles back together (you might want to 
sand the curved surfaces before assembly). When its dry, 
sand all over and varnish or paint. 

Frank Lucca, Saratoga, California 




Utility Bin 

This idea uses a similar band saw 
technique to remove the center sec¬ 
tion. Robert Kelly of Fayettville, 

Arizona, designed this small utility 
bin that would be useful in the sewing 
room or on the workbench. 

Bandsaw one 2 X 4 X 12" as shown 
to make the folding legs. Next, bandsaw a thick, 4" 
long slice off each end of another 12" piece. Cut into the end 
and remove the center section; then glue the bottom back on 
and glue the wall of the bin where you went in to remove the 
waste. 

Make additional levels with a 10" length and an 8" length of 
2X4. Then stack them together, and drill a V&" diameter hole 
through them all for a 8" long W dowel. Glue the dowel to the 
bottom foot and the top tray only, so you can arrange the bins 
as needed. 
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Playhouse Patio Bench 

Ron Robeck, of Saint Michael, Minnesota sent these plans for a child's size version of a 
patio couch. All the material is left in its original 1 V 2 "X 3 V 2 " cross-section. The ends of the legs 
and the back rests are angled as shown; Ron makes a template for each. These can be finished 
or decorated many different ways, including exterior paint or stain. 



2X4 Material List 

Qty 

Length 

Part 

31 ' 

12" 

A 

2 

34V2‘' 

B 

2 

10" 

c 





Ka-Boom! 

John Reinhold was heading back home to Desert Hot 
Springs, California, when he stopped at a museum in Grove, 
Oklahoma that had this cannon out front (see the post¬ 


card at left) The base and 
made from huge timbers 
inspired John to make 
a replica from 2X4 
scraps. He lami- j 
nated more 2 X 4’s 
to make a turning 
blank for the can¬ 
non. Two lag screws 
were the only hardware 
used, and he swears there 
are no dowels—just yellow glue. 


wheels 
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Pipe Clamp Holders 

These help Stabilize pipe 
clamps during the loading 
process and elevate them 
enough to crank the handles 
without hitting the benchtop. 

Cut some in half to make little 
stands to hold the clamps, or leave them whole and slip them 
onto the bars to serve as a pad between the clamps and 
workpiece. 

Rip both edges of all the pieces you are going to use so they 
are square and the same dimension—this will be on the plus 
side of 3". Cut these into 2" long pieces with the grain running 

in the 2" direction. Drill 
W diameter holes 
on center for I/ 2 " 
pipe, and 1 Vs" di¬ 
ameter for 3 / 4 " 
pipe. 

Robert G. 
Shannon 

Meadville PA 


Clamp Caddies 

I make these clamp caddies from two 7" long 2 X 4’s. You’ll 
need one pair for each clamp you want to hold, but they’re 
designed to hold either 3 / 4 " pipe clamps or the I-beam type bar 
clamps. 

I temporarily clamp two pieces together and drill a 3 / 4 " hole 
where the edges meet. Unclamp the pieces, and cut a 3 / 4 " wide 
X 1" deep dado in the same edge. To make the bases, I cut a 
V2" deep 1 V2" wide dado down the center of two more 7" 2 X 
4’s and glue in the support blocks. 

To use these, I set out my saw horses with a sheet of 
plywood for a workable benchtop, and position the clamp 
caddies as needed. 

John Irish, La Crosse, Wl 


3/4" P 
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Chock Blocks 

Necessity seemed to inspire Philip J. Harter, 
who’s out roaming the country somewhere... 


wheel radlue 
plu5 IV 2 '' 

4 " — 


1. Park the vehicle on level, paved ground. 

2. Stack four 2X4 blocks under the tire (longer blocks on 
the bottom). 

3. Tie a loop in the end of a piece of string. Slip the string 
over your finger and hold it at the center of the hub. Hold the 
string and a pencil together to swing the arc on the 2 X 4’s. Also 
scribe a square line down the edges to indicate the end of the 
chock block. 


4. Tilt the radial arm saw to approximate the angle 
indicated by the arc, changing it slightly for each piece. You 
have some leeway here. Cut enough at each setting to 
make the number of chock blocks you want (two per 
wheel: make four so you can chock a wheel on each 
side of the vehicle). When you’re done with the 
angle cuts, square up the saw and trim the ends. 

5. Fasten the blocks together with 2 V 2 " galva¬ 
nized deck screws, offsetting in each block so as not 
to hit the screws below. Countersink the screws. 

6. If your blocks are made from pressure-treated 
scraps, no finish is necessary. If not, use up that 

partial can of oil-based paint that has been sitting around for 
awhile. 

P. S. I would have made these chocks and included a 
photo, but we left my shop in New York on October 14, shortly 
after receiving PIV#63. We’re heading for Yuma, Arizona, 
where we intend to winter. This entry was prepared on a picnic 
table in an RV park near St. Louis, Missouri. 

Philip J. Harter, Colton, NY 
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Training Beam 

Afterfinishing mysummerrepairwork 
around the house 1 was left with some 
odds and ends of 2"X 4" lumber. I stacked 
them in the corner of my shop hoping to 
put them to good use in the future. 

Rachele, a little two-year-old who 
spends a lot of time at our house and 
who is always looking for a new adven¬ 
ture, sparked an idea: a mini balance 
beam for her to put together and use to 
practice her motor skills. I made the 
pieces so they interlock together and 
color-coded them to make it easy for her 
to set it up when she wants to play with 
it, and it can be taken apart for easy 
storage. Rachele still needs a little help 
with assembly, but I am sure it won’t be 
long before she can do it herself. 

The balance beam is made of four 
10" pieces, two 12" pieces and one 30" 
piece of 2 X 4. This is what I had in my 
scrap pile, but any practical lengths you 
choose will work. Dado the pieces as 
shown, and round over all edges except 
the notches. 

To finish the project, I gave every¬ 
thing two coats of Rustoleum® Wood 
Saver (the label says it’s safe for 
children’s toys). 

Larry McComsey, Sr., Newport, PA 



HONORABLE 

MENTION 



Time to Save 

Frank Muchna, of 

Shelby, Michigan, sent 
these plans for a combi¬ 
nation quartz clock and 
bank. Get the clock works 
from Cherry Tree Toys 
(1-800-848-4363) and the 
rest of the materials from 
the scrap bin. 

Dress the 2 X 4’s and 
miter the ends as shown. Cut a groove close to the front edge 
on the inside surfaces to accept the face. Make the face from 
Va" plywood cut to the dimensions shown. Drill a hole for the 
clockworks which will mount to the back of the face. 

Cut the coin slot near the back edge of the top frame 
member. Drill out most of the waste; then square the slot with 
a chisel. 

Glue the frame together around the face. Make a plywood 
back that overlaps the opening, and secure it to the frame with 
screws. You remove the back to change the battery and count 
your money. 
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Flat Hexagons 

A year after I built a partial shaded 
cover for my back porch stoop. I 
realized that a 2 X 4 should not be 
used for a 15' span. The winter’s 
snow and icetookatoll on my shaded 
cover. Robin Hood would have been 
proud to own one of these 16 foot 2 X 
4’s—in fact, I’d give him a special 
deal on all five of them. 

Instead, I cut them into shorter 
pieces and then swung my radial arm 
saw over to 30"" and clamped a stop 
block 6" from the blade. I’d make a 
cut, flop the piece, bring the point to 
the stop block, and continue to cut 
the triangular pieces. 



I set up six of these pieces point- 
to-point to form a ring, then set six 
more on top of that—off-set by half a 
piece. Nail through the corners into 
the pieces below; then repeat the 
procedure, adding more rings. 



Theheightof your hexagon will be 
determined by 1) the number of scrap 
pieces in your pile, and 2) how many 
times you stumble over it. Forty-two 
wedges will give you seven rings 
worth, making a planter that stands 
12" tall. I use these 
to hide the nurs¬ 
ery pots of plants 
that sit on the 
back porch. 

Kelly Ward 
Owensboro, KY 



Pot Hangers 

Several readers sent us variations 
on this idea, William Scherer, of 

Hutchinson, Minnesota did it best — 
and managed to get it in first as well. 

Cut your 2 X 4’s into 2 X 2’s: then 
lay out the pattern as shown at right. 
Be aware that some dimension adjust¬ 
ments will be required to meet the 
varying sizes of clay pots and some 
trial and error will be involved. 



Plant Pot Stand 

The plant pot stand shown here 
uses offcuts of 2X4 up to 12" long. Lay 
out a template for the legs (A) and the 
sides (B) according to the illustration, 
and use this to mark and cut the pieces 
you’ll need. Place three 12" 2 X 4’s 
side by side for the bottom, and mea¬ 
sure their overall width (this will vary). 
Cut the end pieces (C) to a length that 
will allow the outer bottom pieces (D) 
to come flush with the outside of the 
legs. Notch the outer bottom planks as 
shown, duplicating the angled ends of 
the sides (B). 

The simplest means of assembly is 
to use 4" nails. For better construction, 
use two ^4" dowels everywhere that 
two parts meet. With waterproof glue 
in all the joints this would make a very 
strong construction. Check that the 
stand does not wobble on a flat sur¬ 
face, and trim the feet if necessary. 

You could drill two or more drain¬ 
age holes, if you wish, but if the stand 
is to be used indoors, it would be better 
to make it watertight. Finish with paint 
or varnish. 

Peter Bedford 

Warwickshire, England 




The secret is to have the rim of the 
pot slip nicely into the notch, yet be 
supported enough to hang on its own. 
Use a scroll saw to cut out the pot 
hanger, and true up the taper on a disc 
Sander. Round the edges on the sander, 
drill the mounting doles, and decorate 
it with exterior paint. 


I-^12 
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The Winnep 



A few years back, I was contracted 

to build custonn pallets for a small manu¬ 
facturing company. My drop-off consisted of 
7 V 2 " and 11 2 X 4's. Though I had no use 
for them, I saved them anyway. I hit on the idea of using them 
to build plant stands, but everything I made looked like a stack 
of 2 X 4’s, until I came up with this one. It was a hit—they sold, 
and I would like to submit it as one way to use up 2 X 4 shorts. 

Trim four pieces to IOV 2 " long, and cut a Va" by 3 V 2 " wide 
dado across the center of them. Cut four wedge pieces with 
45° ends from full width stock. Trim four pieces to 11V 2 '' for the 
legs. 

I round off all edges just a little to form a groove when the 
parts are edge-glued. Since you won’t get an air-tight fit, this 
will create a “design detail." When you finish it, stain and 
polyurethane will settle a little heavier in the grooves, and 
make filling unnecessary. 

Since I planned to use all my usable drop-offs for these, I 
made a clamp for the purpose (see the illustration). It’s also 
made of cross-lapped 2 X 4’s: an eye-bolt threaded 
through a T-nut at the end of each arm applies 
pressure, and I slip a W thick 
scrap in to protect the wood. 

To make the top, cross lap two 
dadoed pieces and fit four wedge 
pieces in place. You should now 
have 1 W X 3 V 2 " “notches” for the legs. If everything fits right, 
put glue in the dado and on the edges of the wedges. Set the 
clamp in place, and apply pressure against the wedges. Glue 
the other two dadoed pieces for the cross brace. 

When the top and the cross brace set up, place the top 
upside down. For a spacer between the top and the cross 
brace, I use a 26 oz. coffee can. High-tech stuff, huh? Don’t 
use anything bigger around; it won’t come out between the 
legs! Put glue on the ends of the cross brace, and in the slots 
in the top, set the cross brace on the can, slide the legs in the 
slots, and pull it all together with a band clamp. Turn it right side 
up and check it for wobble before the glue sets too much to do 
anything about it. 



I counterbore a #8 X 3" deck screw through the legs and into 
the top and brace, then fill the hole. Probably not necessary, 
but I feel better about it. I sand the edges all around, smooth 
off the top with a random orbital. I cut in the edge treatment on 
the legs with the random orbital, too—my way of making it look 
slightly less like 2 X 4’s. [Editor's Note: How about just a 
chamfer?] 

After you put a few together, you will be surprised at how 
quickly you can do it, and they make great yard sale, flea 
market and even craft show sales items. For a taller stand, you 
can use another top in place of the cross brace and make 
longer legs. 

Fred Caperton, Dallas, TX 


As the winner of 
Scrapwood Challenge ffl, 

Fred takes home this 5 " X 
48" belt Sander and 9" 
disc Sander combo from 
Grizzly Imports. 

Scrapwood 
Challenge #3 

What are you going to 
do with all those 6" to 18" 
lengthsof moulding you've 
accumulated over the 
years? Sure, picture frames are the obvious answer, but 
we’re not giving any prizes for the obvious. Send us any 
better ideas you have by March 25,1992. An accept¬ 
able enry must include a dimensioned drawing of your 
design (rough sketches are fine). Your chances improve 
if you also include written instructions and a photo of the 
finished project. 

Send your entries to; Scrapwood Challenge ^3. 1320 
Galaxy Way. Concord. CA 94520. Entries become the 
property of Popular Woodworking, and the decision of 
its editors is final. Notification of winners will be by 
publication in the July 1992 issue. 
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Out of the Woodwork 


by Penny Hermsdorfer 


Confessions of A Wood Fanatic 


I was a wood fanatic. Webster’s defines fanatic as a person 
with extreme, uncritical zeal, as in religion, politics, etc. Substitute 
wood for etcetera and that was me. What’s wrong with that? It can 
be a healthy personal trait. And it can be annoying at times when 
people fail to acknowledge any view but their own. 

The same thing is true for hobbies. Ever get the feeling that 
woodworking is the best pasttime and people who indulge in 
frivolous pursuits like photography, model railroading, or stamp 
collecting are wasting time that could be productively spent in a 
home shop? Like the time my friend showed me her embroidery. 
She proudly held up a set of pillowcases and proclaimed that she 
had finished them during two years of Wheel of Fortune commer- 
cials. I faked a look of admiration but secretly wondered why she 
didn’t just buy them at a K-Mart white sale. 

I was quite secure in my love affair with wood. After all, 1 smugly 
mused, my tasteful wooden wonders promised a link with immor¬ 
tality. Sewing and the like seemed mere crafts. My works, 
rendered in wood, are enduring artistic achievements, destined 
to be around for my descendants to use and admire. I even enjoy 
an occasional fleeting fantasy of future archeologists digging up 
my creations, properly petrified, and gaining new insight and 
respect for our present civilization. 

I was a self-confessed wood fanatic—and proud of it—until I 
caught a personal glimpse of how frustratingly narrowminded 
fanatics can be. I was in my basement workshop transforming 
beautiful white birch into ducks and was quite pleased with myself 
for learning how to rout with a rounding over bit to smooth up 
sharp edges. My husband Joe was showing a friend through the 
house—“and this is our shop where my wife has been all morning 
working on these little quackers.” Covered with router debris, I 
stepped back from my work so our guest could get a better view. 
Giving my masterpieces a cursory glance, he turned his full gaze 
upon me, taking in my oldest droopy overalls, and the wood chips 
adhering to strands of hair stringing down around the oversize 
safety goggles. 

“So,” he chuckled, “how long has it been 
since you’ve seen the light of day?” Sensing 
an opening, he continued. “You know, my 
wife is an excellent seamstress; she could 
make you a nice denim apron to keep all that 
bark off your clothes. She has an incredible 
wardrobe—makes all her own clothes. She 
even made this shirt I’m wearing.” 

Whew! What a fanatic! And of all things, 
this guy was nutty over needlework. It was 
a relief when my husband guided him away 
to a far corner to examine some book¬ 
shelves. I was about to continue my work. 

Penny L Hennsdorfer is a woodworker and 
writer in Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. 


but was suddenly possessed with deja vue. Joe was bringing his 
dovetail description to a close. Curious now, I put the router aside 
and turned my attention to our friend. As he stood fidgeting before 
the bookcase, I noticed a bogus look of admiration pasted on his 
face. I experienced an uncanny sensation of ESP as his unspo¬ 
ken thoughts wafted through the dusty air and banged around in 
my rudely enlightened mind. Now it all meshed! The flashback 
wasn’t about another lifetime, it was about me acting out the same 
fanatical tendencies with my friend’s pillowcases. 

I could picture my poor friend as she snipped and stitched, 
night after night preparing for the day she would place her work 
at the mercy of another person’s opinion. Unfortunately, that 
person was me, a self-centered, egotistical wood fanatic. How 
had she been rewarded for two years of patient stitchery? Total 
indifference. So this was where my obsession was taking me. I 
had been a miserable disappointment to my friend. Other friends, 

I imagined, probably dreaded any contact with me and my 
monomanic conversations. 

“Honey,” said my husband, “you’re probably feeling bad 
because you haven’t been down in the workshop working on 
anything lately. You’ve been working way too hard around here, 
trying to make nice meals for us. Why don’t we go out right now 
and buy some of that oak you mentioned a while back?” 

My ears perked and the self-pity vanished as my languid spirit 
soared to new peaks of productivity. I threw back the covers and 
jumped up to help him locate the phone number. The prospect of 
two hundred board feet of oak always has a marvelous effect on 
my sense of well-being. Then it hit me again. Here was just 
another symptom of my mania. Other husbands would have 
cheered their wives with a new wardrobe or a night out. 

My enthusiasm was quelled by the forboding realization that 
within me, now and probably forevermore, the wood fanatic lurks. 
Guess I’ll have to turn my case over to competent professionals. 
I fully intend to enroll in Wood Fanatics Anonymous the moment 
a local chapter opens up. Meanwhile, there’s all that oak. 0 
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FREE COPY! 


Patterns and instructions 
for tole & decorative painting. 


Inspired finishes for your 
woodworking projects... 


Just a little paint can add the perfect finish to 
many of your special woodworking projects! 
TOLE WORLD magazine is packed with ideas 
to brighten up your gifts, decorate handsome 
accents for your home, and even increase your 
wood sales . 

In each issue you'll find 8 to 10 great painting 
projects that are sure to please your family 
and friends. Colored photos, full-size patterns, 
and complete step-by-step instructions assure 
successful results. 

With all the care you put into making beauti¬ 
ful wood projects, why not let TOLE WORLD 
help you give them that extra finishing touch? 


Guarantee: If al any time, for any reason, you're not satisfied, 
tell us to cancel and well send an immediate, unquestioned 
refund covering the baiance of your subscription. 


Paint a storage chest with a faux finish. 



A sled, a sconce, 
a bench, and a 
clwrn become 
beautiful accents 
for the home ivith 
these decorative 
finishes. 


r 




Yes! Send me a free issue 
of Tole World. I want to see 
it for myself. If I like it, I can 
get a total of six great issues 
for ONLY $14.97. If I don't 
like it, I can just write "cancel" 
on the bill and owe absolutely 
nothing. But the free issue is 
still mine to keep. 


Name_ 

Street_ 

City/State/Zip_ 

5DCQ7 


n 


L 


Mail to: Tole World, PO Box 52995, Boulder, CO 80322-2995 
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THROUGH THICK ANDTHil 



Mill your own rough-sawn 
boards to the thickness y(yu 
desire. Be free to really design 
youi* work, instead ol being at 
the mercy of pre-diraensioned 
lumber. 

We’ve taken what we’ve 
learned about thickness planing 
in professional shops over the 
years and scaled it to the home 
shop. Hefty enougli to handle 
large stock. Yet compact enough 
to tuck away W'hen you’re not 
using it. 

Like all of oiu‘ tools, it’s built 
to become a loyal member of 
your “shop staff” through thick 
and thin. 

\bu’ll find Delta quality shop 
tools at your local Delta machin- 
ery dealer or at leading home 
center and hardware stores. 

GaU toll free and we’ll give 
you the name of the store near¬ 
est you. Delta International 
Machinery Cor^ oo o .4 o 

[n Canada, call 


Move it to wherever 
you're working. 

Or move it into 
storage when it's 
not in use. 

Features built-in 
handles and 
removable table 
extensions. 


Two-knife cutterhead makes 
16,000 cuts/minute to assure 
a perfectly smooth finish. 
Surfaces stock from Ye to 
6" thick, up to 12" wide, 
with absolute accuracy. 


Cutterhead and feed assembly 
effortlessly ride up and down 
on four precision-ground steel 
columns. This adds stability 
and eliminates motor vibration. 
Feed rate automatically adjusts 
itself. Stationary table means 
infeed and outfeed 
levels stay put. jfi 


The new Delta 12" Portable Planer. 
Features a stationary, stainless steel table 
for smooth feeding, and extension tables 
for ample work support. A top-mounted 
control handle raises and lowers cutter¬ 
head for easy, precision adjustment 


Building 
On Tradition 

□ SL.TA 

A Pentair Company 










